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REPORT 


—T0 OUR READER-OWNERS 


Chester Rowell 

Chester Rowell, who died in 
Berkeley at the age of 80 the other 
day, was a learned man as well as 
a careful writer and hard thinker. 
He tried to bring the learning to 
bear on the problem he was con- 
sidering in each piece he wrote. 


Rowell had the journalist's feel- 
Te for the blind drift of habit, of 
inertia, however. He knew that time 
did much that learing and thinking 
and writing by themselves couldn't 
do. 

Once a younger journalist was 
complaining about the way his own 
newspaper seemed to be making so 
little headway against its big rival. 

“Why, that sheet we're competing 
with is dead from the neck up,” 
said the younger man. “I don't see 
why people keep on reading it in 
preference to my paper, which I 
know very well, and you know 
very well, is much more lively and 
more full of news, and on top of 
that is more reliable.” 

“You're overlooking time,” said 
Rowell in reply. “The rival paper 
has time behind it. It’s been here 
a long time, an people are used to 
it. The day will come when your 
paper will have time behind it, and 
people will go on thinking it’s lively, 
perhaps, forty years after it’s ac- 
tually dead.” 
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abor Needs Time 


\Those who expect a labor paper 

»%, do great things for a labor move- 
ment in an area just because the 
labor paper has been lively and 
newsy for a while, should not over- 
look the significance of Rowell’s 
remark. 

All over this huge country of ours 
we need to have labor papers begin- 
ning to get lively and newsy, so 
that they can begin to lay in the 
start of that store of time that is 
needed to build up any institution 
of value. 

It’s the same with labor's political 
activity, which is of course closely 
connected with the labor press. We 
mustn't get discouraged if we don’t 
do marvels in politics in every cam- 
paign we enter. We of labor are 
young at really trying to go into 
politics in an organized systematic 
way. We need to get more time on 
our sid@. We need to build up 
throug##the years to come a tradi- 
tion of political energy and achieve- 
r ite 
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Deadly Danger 
“In the cottrst “ot ‘building tp” a 
labor paper and a labor political 
movement the same thing gets said 
a good many times. It has been 
claimed that this reiteration of the 
same thoughts, the same principles, 
the same aspirations, kills that cre- 
ative spark needed to make any 
institution live. 

Stephen Spender the poet, for in- 
stance, once told a class of students 
of writing: 

“Journalism kills the creative 
talent in a man. You have put your 
thoughts into the simplest and 
shortest form. Soon you find you're 
producing a kind of perpetual 
Reader’s Digest of yourself” 

Knowing this danger, journalists 
admire a man like Chester Rowell, 
who steadily fought off becoming 
a mere perpetual Reader's Digest 
of himself, by incessant study, per- 
sistent effort to think new prob- 
lems through, afd by participating 
in practical affairs which presented 
ever new difficulties. 
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Vinegar and Radiators 

Some journalists who lack Row- 
Rs equable temperament keep 

sh by developing new animosi- 
ties. Pegler must go into retreat 
every once in a while to pray for 
a new hate to freshen and revivify 
his soul. Though, at that, he always 
seems to be able to work up in- 
creasing animosity toward some of 
his old pet hates, such as Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and organized labor! 

The late “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell 
was a general rather than a jour- 
nalist, but he had a good vigorous 
style of writing. Part of its secret 
may have come out in a letter to 
his wife in which he said. 

“Tam just scribbling to keep from 
biting the radiator.” 
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Organizer Sought 
For Office Folk 


In No. California 


The Northern California Council 
of Office Employes plans to inter- 
view at its next meeting in San 
Francisco on May 8 applications for 

e post of Northern California 

‘ganizer. The work covers the 
area of 100 miles around the Bay. 

The post was held until recently 
by Raymond R. Colliver, who re- 
signed when elected secretary- 
treasurer of Office Employes, Local 
29, in the East Bay, 

Anyone, wishing to apply for the 
post+may telephone Eleanor Mur- 
phy, EXbrook 2-7301. She is the 
secretary of the Council of Office 
Employes. Applicants of either sex 
are eligible for the position. 


DeMille Loses 


The U.S. Supreme Court Monday 
denied a review of Cecil B, De- 
Mille’s long fight against the AFL 
American Federation of Radio Ar- 
tists. The union expelled him when 
he refused to pay a dollar assess- 
ment to fight initiative measure 
No, 12 four years. The State Su- 
preme Court had decided against 
the movie producer, holding that as 
agi union member he was subject to 


*union methods.” | 
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AN AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 
PUBLICATION 
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Conference Saturday to Press 
Fight For Cheap Water, Power 


Delegates from the Central Labor Council and the Building 


Trades Council as well as from 


individual locals affiliated with 


them will attend the Central Valleys Projects Conference in 


Sacramento Saturday. 


Secretary Robert S. Ash will represent the CLC, and Business 


Representative J. C. Reynolds®*—— 


said the BTC would be repre- 


sented. Secretary Jeffery Cohelan 
of Milk Drivers and Dairy Employes 
Local 302, and other East Bay un- 
ionists deeply interested in the Cen- 
tral Valleys water and power de- 
velopment wil be there. 

The conference will assemble at 
Governor’s Hall, State Fair Grounds, 
at 10 a.m. Saturday, April 24. 


HAGGERTY’S CALL 

C. J. Haggerty, Secretary of the 
California State Federation of La- 
bor has sent out a call to all Cen- 
tral Labor Councils to ask their 
affiliated unions to send delegates 
to this important meeting. Hag- 
gerty said-in a statement sent out 
by the Federation News Service: 


“The convention will consider the 
emergency facing the State of Cali- 
fornia, which is considered to be 
very grave, and will endeavor to 
work out a program that will put 
an end to further temporizing and 
equivocation by those in authority 
in the development of cheap water 
and power for the benefit of the 
citizens of the state. 

“This Conference was formed 
some time ago for the purpose of 
counteracting the drive of utility 
interests to sabotage the Central 
Valleys Projects. In view of recent 
developments, it was the consen- 
sus of opinion that this organiza- 
tion should be revived without any 
further delay. 

“It will be essential to mobilize 
the citizens of California to support 
the Central Valleys Projects and 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s pro- 
gram in its development. The labor 
unions are directly concerned with 
this important problem, as_ wit- 
nessed by the recent power short- 
age experienced in northern and 
central California.” 


HAGGERTY RAPS PG&E 

Haggerty pointed out that al- 
though all electric power restric- 
tions throughout northern and cen- 
tral California, with the exception 
of daylight saving, were lifted on 
Monday, April 12, the solution to 
the power and water problem for 
the citizens of California has not 
been achieved. He added: 

“The fight to sabotage the Cen- 
tral Valley@. Projects is even more 
intense thay was previously, with 
the PG&E’ art Rrorleses perni- 
cious role in opposing the develop- 
ment of further transmission lines. 

“This was evidenced by a report 
from Washington that James P. 
Black, head of the PG&E, testified 
behind the House Appropriations 
Committee iron curtain, the betting 
being that he opposed money for 
government transmission lines, in 
spite of the acute power shortage 
experienced in California. 

“The House Appropriations Com- | 
mittee, unlike any other commit- 
tee, and in violation of the LaFol- 
lette-Monroney: Act, operates in 
‘tyranical secrecy.’ This Act, which 
provides that all committee sessions 
shall be open, is ignored by the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
which holds only closed sessions. 
The Act also provides that notice 
of hearings, together with the sub- 
ject to be discussed, shall be printed 
in advance, This is not complied 
with. 

“Thus, the Bureau of Reclama, | 
tion's Commissioner Straus and 
other representatives, who will be} 
permitted to testify at some later 
date, will not be in a position to 
know the testimony submitted by 
Mr. Black and will therefore be un- 
able to counter it with the facts 
they have at their disposal.” 
UNEMPLOYMENT CAUSED 


Haggerty declared that “another 
phase of the power shortage cre- 
ated by the monopolistic and self- 
ish practices of the PG&E was the 
significant effect it had on the em- 
ployment and earnings of more 
than 5,000 factory workers in the 
San Francisco Bay area in March, 
according to the recent release of 
the Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, headed by Paul Scharren- 
berg.” 


‘Stop, Look, Think! 
Urges Trainman in 
Full Crew Struggle 


H. A. Hager, a legislative repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, member of 
BRT Lodge 71, made the following 
statement to The Labor Journal on 
railroad managements’ proposal to 
repeal the Full Crew Law: 

“The railroads in California are 
circulating petitions all over the 
State for signatures to qualify an 
Initiative for the November 2, 1948 
ballot, which proposes to repeal the 
California Full Crew Law. 

“If this action is successful it will 
mean that the crew on all Califor- 
nia trains will be reduced to two 
brakemen and one conductor—re- 
gardless of the train’s length or 
speed. 

“The Full Crew Law was passed 
in 1911 by agreement between the 
Railroad Brotherhoods and the rail- 
road companies. For 87 years it has 
protected railroad passengers and 
employees from death and injury 
in needless accidents by requiring 
a minimum number of crew mem- 
bers on every passenger and freight 
train. 

“Before you or your loved ones 
sign Railroad Brakemen Initiative, 
we respectifully suggest you Stop, 
Look, snd Think, Do not sign these 
petitions.” _ 
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PG&E Attacked in 
Shasta Pact Offer 


U. S. Govt. Release 


The Bureau of Reclamation at 
Sacramento offered to the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, on an 
emergency basis, the new Shasta 
power which became available April 
15, when the third generating unit 
at Shasta Power plant went: into 
production. 


Phil Dickinson, Acting Regional 
Director of the Bureau, said the 
action was taken “in view of the 
company’s refusal to agree to a 
long-term contract providing for 
exchange service to the Govern- 
ment’s preferential customers, and 
the failure of the California Utiliti- 
ties Commission to rule on the con- 
tract question which has been with- 
in its jurisdiction.” 


The Bureau's offer was conveyed 
in a letter to the company signed 
by Regional Director Richard LL. 
Boke. 

“The present situation most clear- 


mission system,” Dickinson said. 
“This Shasta energy, which belongs 
to the people, should not be bottied 
up by a private company so care- 
less of its public responsibilities and 
whose only interest in the initiative 
of public agencies is to hinder their 
development and impede their suc- 
cess. 

“Whether or not the company 
agrees to service to preferential 
public agencies at this time, it is 
clear that the only finally satisfac- 
tory solution will be for the Gov- 
ernment and the people to be in- 
dependent of the utility monopoly, 
in order to bring the benefits of 
abundant, low-cost power to the ir- 
rigation districts, the municipali- 
ties and the industries of northern 
California. 

“Completion of the entire author- 
ized Central Valley Project trans- 
mission system and steam firming 
plant at the earliest possible date 
offers the only security to Califor- 
nia power consumers in this situ- 

” 
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Lumber Handlers to 
Meet on April 23d 


Joseph M. Souza, secretary-treas- 
urer of Clerks and Lumber Han- 
dlers Local 939, announces there 
will be a special meeting April 23 
for the purpose of submitting the 
new bylaws as approved by the 
executive board. 

“Please attend this meeting if 
possible,” say Souza, “as it is im- 
portant to every member of this 
local. Also plan to attend the meet- 
ing of May 21 and the meeting of 
June 25, as both of these are impor- 
tant, too.” 


l Meetings: | 


LUMBER HANDLERS Local 939 
will hold a special meeting April 23 
to consider the bylaws as approved 
and submitted by the executive 
beard, Secretary-Treasurer Joseph 
M. Souza announces. 


TYPO LOCAL 36 holds its regu- 
lar meeting Sunday, April 25, at 10 
a.m. Sunday, April 25, Odd Fellows 
Hall, 11th and Franklin streets, 
Oakland, Secretary-Treasurer Jack 
Austin announces. 


(The following statement was 
made by Congressman George P. 
Miller of the Sixth District of Cali- 
fornia, before the House Sub-Oom- 
mittee on Interior Department Ap- 
propriations, urging appropriation 
of funds for the immediate comple- 
tion of Central Valley Project.) 


I wish to address myself to the 
items in the Budget of the Bureau 
of Reclamation pertaining to the 
Central Valley Project. 

It has been my privilege to ap- 
pear here each year to urge ,ade- 
quate funds for this worthy and 
essential project. 

There are two pressing reasons, 
today why you should increase the 
amount approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

a. The power shortage in the 
Northern California economic area 
and 


b. The necessity of having the 
power and the water facilities of 
this project available in the event 
of a national emergency. 

A crisis exists in the Northern 
California economic area due to the 


power. 


The Governor of California has 
been forced to appoint a “power 
ezar”’ who has set up local boards 
to allocate power. Power rationing 
is in effect. 


HITS WORKING PEOLPE 


The impact of the power shortage 
is felt in every phase of our econ- 
omy. Men have been forced into 
idleness—at a time when it takes 
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ITU President On 


ly points up the absolute necessity | -°. ‘ 
for an independent project trans- with the Act. 
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6 Mistaken Ideas 
About Injunction 


Officers of Typographical Local 
36 have received a statement from 
President Woodruff Randolph of 
the International Typographical 
Union clarifying various reports 
that have appeared in the press 
on, the temporary injunction issued 
by Federal Judge Swygert against 
the ITU. 

President Randolph says: 

Many false reports have been 
made concerning the temporary in- 
junction issued by Federal Judgé 
Luther M. Swygert. These reports 
have been widely circulated by the 
newspapers, Editor & Publisher, 
and other propaganda mediums of 
ANPA and PIA publicity. Even al- 
leged neutral labor service publica- 
tions have carried distorted and 
misleading reports of the meaning 
of the injunction and its effect on 
ITU activities. 

The first misleading reference is 
made in referring to the Federal 
decree merely as an “injunction” 
without explanation of the fact that 
it is temporary in nature, pending 
a decision by the NLRB on the 
merits of ANPA charges that the 
ITU has violated the Taft-Hartley 
anti-labor law. 

A second misleading—and untrue 
—statement is that the ITU has 
now agreed to “bargain in compli- 
ance with the Act’s requirements”. 

A third—and also, untrue—state- 
ment is that the ITU “still refuses 
to place itself in full compliance 


A fourth—and also untrue—state- 
ment refers to the failure of the 
court to “prohibit the union from 
continuing its effort to obtain 
struck work and reproduction 
clauses in its contracts with pub- 
lishers.” These points were not in- 
volved in the injunction proceedings 
at Indianapolis because the NLRB 
attorneys dropped them. 

A fifth—also untrue—is that the 
ITU has abandoned its “no con- 
tract” policy and that therefore 
there is nothing to fight about. 

A sixth—wholly untrue—is that 
the membership of the ITU is be- 
ing controlled by a dictatorship and 
that “chaos and confusion” exist. 

Many other misleading state- 
ments and lies in the form of half- 
truths have appeared in print, aug- 
mented by streamer headlines plac- 
ing distorted emphasis on occur- 
rences such as that of the thirteen 
deserters in Waukegan (of brief 
membership) who allegedly dropped 
their ITU membership because the 
ITU “has embarked on a policy of 
detyiig the law enn hon 
' (EAditor’s Note: In our next issue, 
The Labor Journal will publish 
President Randolph's entire state- 
ment, as it throws light on one of 
the big union battles of our time.) 


Phone Officer Out 


Kay Dmytryk, Oakland board 
member of the CIO Telephone Traf- 
fic Employees’ Organization, which 
includes the telephone operators, 
went on trial this week before the 
union's general committee in San 
Francisco on a charge of refusing 
to file a non-Communist affidavit. 
Oakland members voted to back 
their officers in suspending her, 


Nimitz a Regent 

Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
retired, has been named a member 
of the University of California 
Board of Regents by GovernorWar- 
ren, 

(Editorial comment on page six.) 


Teacher Shortage 


The demand for elementary school 
teachers continues to outdistance 
the supply of qualified candidates, 
Lloyd D. Bernard, manager of the 
University of California Bureau of 
Guidance and Placement, states. 


support his family. 


It is stark tragedy when working 
men and women are laid off with 
the resultant curtailment in wages 
in this day of high living costs. 
They are forced to sell their war 
bonds and draw upon their meager 
savings to exist. It is ironic to think 
that it was not necessary. 


On February 12, 1946, I made a 
speech in the House of Répresenta- 
tives in which I opened with this 
paragraph: 


“Mr. Speaker, I beg leave of the 


House to speak today of my district 
and the large surrounding area as | 


a ‘depressed area,’ which, in fact, 
it is from the standpoint of the 
Pacific coast hydroelectric power 
situation. In relation to the indus- 
trial West, which is coming into be- 
ing, my area will surely assume 
other familiar attributes of the 
‘depressed area’ if the power situa- 
tion there is to remain as it is 
today. For that reason and for the 
significance of this accumulating 
depression to the rest of the Na- 


acute shortage of hydro-electric | ton, I wish today to make a few 


remarks about the power situation 
in the great Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia. 


“The Congress is facing a deci- 
sion on a matter so basically sim- 
ple that one can only marvel at the 
welter of figures, claims, and coun- 
terclaims which has been raised to 
assist you gentlemen in deciding.” 


| SHUTS DOWN PLANTS 
Many industries in my district 


AFL Political Meeting Makes|Metal Trades | Nothing 
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Final Campaign Endorsements|Leaders Tell 


The last endorsements of candidates before the June 1 pri- 
mary were made Monday by the Central Labor and Building 
Trades Council in joint session as a political convention. 

Endorsements made on the acceptance of the report of the 
Executive Committee of the AFL Educational League of Ala- 
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meda County were as follows: 

Fifteenth Assembly District— 
John H. Bittman. 

Sixteenth Assembly District—Jay 
A. Williams. 

Seventeeth Assembly District— 
Raymond R. Colliver. 

Eighteenth Assembly District— 
Jack Howard. 

First Supervisorial Dist rict— 
Chester Stanley, incumbent. 

Following the recomendation of 
the Executive Committee, it was 
voted to make no endorsements in 
the Fourth and Fifth Supervisorial 
Districts until after the June pri- 
mary. 


TH LAW REQUIREMENTS 


After the endorsements had been 
made, reports on money coming in 
from the local unions for the cam- 
paign were made. 

Secretary Robert S. Ash called 
attention to the fact that under the 
Taft-Hartley Law, money from un- 
fon treasuries or from compulsory 
assessments cannot be used to fi- 
nance campaigns for Federal office, 
such as for the election of candi- 
dates to the Sixth and Seventh Con- 
gressional Districts. 

To meet this situation, local un- 
ions must seek voluntary contribu- 
tions for their membership. 

Certain larger locals, with mili- 
tant traditions and officers especi- 
ally alert to the need for political 
action have been asked to make 
strong drives for voluntary contri- 
butions, Ash reported, and that 
these locals were in accord with the 
proposal. 

“SQUEAK, BUT NO GREASE!” 

J. C. Reynolds, business represen- 
tative of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, reported that some unions were 
eager to contribute, but felt that 
they should hold back their contri- 
butions a bit until they saw how 
some of the slower locals came 
through. 

“Some unions, both in the Build- 
ing Trades Council and the Central 
Labor Council,” said Reynolds, 
“have a feeling that there are lo- 
cals which come up here to the 
political convention and squeak, but 
that they don’t put any grease on 
the wheels themselves.” 


SAN LEANDRO ANALYSIS 

Albert R. Silva of Auto Sales- 
orial> Leenl.1005 speaking.'as a de- 
feated candidate in the San Lean- 
dro election of April 13,” analyzed 
what he said he believed were the 
lessons of that campaign. 

Silva felt that circumstances had 
arisen before the filing date which 
caused hasty filing of himself and 
Mack Dikerson of the Electrical 
Workers, with very little time for 
adequate preparation of the cam- 
paign. 

There was sufficient money avail- 
able, Silva said, some $1600 or $1800, 
all but about $500 of it from AFL 
sources. But some of the local un- 
ions failed to supply the Silva and 
Dickerson campaign committee 
with names of their members living 
in San Leandro, and the labor peo- 
ple did not equal the detailed pre- 
cinet work done by their opponents. 

“We found that it is the indivi- 
dual neighborhood and _ precinct 
workers who are important,” said 
Silva. “The winners had a group 
varying from 10 to 35 persons meet- 
ing every night to decide who was 
to see whom next to get ’em to 
vote their way. 

“On election day the winners had 
45 persons, about 40 of them wom- 
en, ready to go right out and bring 
|to the polls 1600 votes they were 
| dead sure of. They knew who didn't 
|have an automobile, who wasn’t 
able to walk, and every detal of 
that sort.” 

(Continued on Page 3) 


tions. The Columbia Steel Plant at 


‘Power Shortage Showed CVP 


[Disputes Over IPP 
Influence in Two 
Congress Battles 


In two Bay Area Congressional 
Districts disputes over rival can- 
didates for the Democratic nomi- 
nation were under way this week, 
with one side charging Wallace or 
Communist influences, and the 
other alleging “shakiness” on Taft- 
Hartleyism. 


EIGHTH DISTRICT 

San Jose Teamsters Local 287 has 
repudiated the endorsement of 
Jonathan Rowell for the Demo- 
cratic nomination in the Eighth 
Congressional District, and has en- 
dorsed Oliver Todd. 

Todd has the endorsement of the 
regular Democratic organization in 
the Eighth District, but Rowell had 
won some endorsements from vari- 
ous labor organizations in the four 
counties of the district, San Mateo, 
Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, and San 
Benito. 

The San Jose teamsters’ local, 
which has a membership of several 
thousand, held that Rowell’s back- 
ing indicates “he is more nearly a 
Henry Wallace and IPP candidate 
than a genuine Democratic candi- 
date.” 

State Federation of Labor Presi- 
dent John F. Shelley has opposed 
Rowell and endorsed Todd. 

The People’s World is supporting 
Rowell, and Rowell has stated pub- 
licly that he is willing to accept 
Communist support, but says that 
he is not a Communist. The Peo- 
ple’'s World contends that Shelley 
is in an embarrassing position in 
supporting Todd, on the ground 
that “Todd's stand on Taft-Hartley 
is more than shaky.” 

The incumbent in the Eighth Dis- 
trict is Jack Anderson, a Repub- 
lican. 

FIRST DISTRICT 

In the First Congressional Dis- 
trict, which begins at Marin county 
and includes many northern coun- 
ties, Sterling Norgard, a Ukiah 
farmer, “has the ‘Democratic <om- 
mittee’s endorsement, and some la- 
bor support. His opponent for the 
Democratic nomination is Roger 
Kent of Marin county, son of the 
late William Kent, who was at one 
time a Congressman and made an 
unsuccessful run for the U. S. Sen- 
ate year sago. 

Kent says that he stayed in the 
race despite the Democratic com- 
mittee’s endorsement won by Nor- 
gard because investigation con- 
vinced him that Norgard was really 
|}a Wallace-backed IPP candidate. 

The People’s World in Jane Gil- 
| bert's column calls Kent “a Mont- 
gomery street attorney and large 
landowner, boomed by State Fed- 
eration big shots against Sterling 
Norgard, a progressive with con- 
siderable AFL support.” Miss Gil- 
bert contends that “it happens that 

Kent thinks the Taft-Hartley Law 

is a fine thing.” 

AFL men backing Kent insist 
that Norgard is “backed by the 
usual crowd of Wallace-IPP fellow 
travelers.” 

The incumbent in the First Dis- 
trict is the veteran Democrat Clar- 
ence Lea, author of the Lea Act 
aimed at James C. Petrillo. Lea is 
not running for reelection. 


~ MORE LOCAL NEWS. 
PAGES 2 AND 3 


|lamation law. 


Urgency’: Miller 


all the money a man can make to|have been forced to curtail opera- | preferential customers under Rec- increased to 


Pittsburg—a subsidy of United) a " 
States Steel—is on a four-day week. | = ey ge 
; e cost of the project is reim 
The Shell Chemical Company and | puyrgable to the Federal treasur 
others are slowed down. This plant and without the assistance of tl 
produces essential fertilizer. |revenues from the power featu 
Brown-outs in the project would not be feasit 
cities are in effect. The full benefits from the pov 
It is not a pretty picture. | features can only be realized by 
Shortage of power has also forced Lepnatsushion Pad & steams pleut 
a curtailment of pumping the un- firm ‘up and bring larger rever 
derground water so vitai to Califor- f"0™ the project's hydro powe; 
nia’s agriculture. The sub-surface stallations. 
|; water levels have dropped so far 
that large amounts of electric ener- 
gy are required to bring the water 
to the surface. Consequently the 
lack of normal surface water sup- 
plies, coupled with a lack of power 
to pump from the underground 
sources, brings California agricul- 
ture right to the crossroads. 


I hope this Committee will allow 
the full amounts needed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation to carry the 
Central Valley Project to comple- 
tion, so that it can begin to serve 
its full functions in the calendar 
year 1951. Not only must money be 
provided to carry forward the ex- 
cavation and lining of its main ar-| 
teries, including the Friant-Kern 
and Delta-Mendota Canals, but it 
must be provided to continue at a 
rapid rate the construction of the 
Tracy pumping plant and inlet sec- 
tion ,of the Delta-Mendota Canal, 
and of the transmission lines, 
switchyards and sub-stations which|in the President's budget 
are necessary to operate the proj-|mony with the overall nee 
ect'’s pumps and to supply power to| Government, but I urge t 


the towns and 


During the current fiscal 
| construction activities which 
| almost brought to a halt durir 
|late war have regained or ex« 
| their former rate of progres 
amount asked by the Bur 
Reclamation for the fisca 
| 1949 will be needed to w 
this tempo, and to bring all ‘ 
|into step so that the criteri 
operation in 1941 can be 1 
sooner this project can 
pleted at an economic rate, 
costly it will be, and the rf 
it will begin to repay its © © 
the Nation's taxpayers. 


While the Bureau of Rec’ 
is asking for an appropri 
approximately $47,000,000 
| Central Valley Project for 
ing fiscal year and this 
will carry a minimum prc 
will not completely assure t 
ing of the criteria for fu 
| tion. That was the amour 
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Strike Story 


East Bay leaders in the spread- 
ing strike against the California 
Metal Trades Association shops on 
both sides of the bay told the story 
of the battle to the joint session of 
the Central Labor and Building 
Trades Councils Monday night. 

J. L. Melling, chairman of the 
East Bay Strike Committee for 
Molders’ Local 164, and a member 
of the local’s Executive Board, 
pointed out that this was his 
union's “first real fight for a gen- 
eration in this area.” 

“But the California Metal Trades 
Association,” he said, “is the same 
old gang, with ‘a different name, 
that we battled in 1921 and 1922, 
when it was called the San Fran- 
cisco Industrial Association. 

TWO TOUGH COMPANIES 

“The backbone of the bosses’ 
combination is the ownership of the 
General Metals Corporation in the 
East Bay and the Enterprise En- 
gine & Foundry Company on the 
other side. These two have a com- 
mon ownership, with a big bank 
corporation back of both of them.” 

The molders, Melling said, first 
asked a 25-cent hourly increase, 
then adjusted to 20 cents, then to 
15. 

“The CMTA first offer was 7% 
cents,” said Melling, “and really, it 
must have embarrassed Wayne 
Kenaston, the Federal conciliator, 
to have to tell us that the offer 
was as silly as that.” 

BAD HOUSING 

Later the CMTA offered from 8 
to 10 cents, depending on classifica- 
tion of workers, but the union has 
been standing pat on 15 cents 
through the two weeks of the 
strike. 

Melling said that as chairman of 
the East Bay committee for the 
union he had run into housing con- 
ditions endured by some of the 
members which he would not in 
advance have believed possible. He 
told of large families living in tiny 
shacks with all the window panes 
out, paying as much a $12 a week 
rent, 

He suggested that AFL people 
interest themselves in county relief 
policies, so that when striking 
workers are in need of help they 
will not be thrown back on the 
union. He pointed out that when 
such high rentals are charged for 
miserable accommodations, - public 
relief agencies have a special re- 
sponsibility. 

MACHINIST SPEAKS 

Miles Irwin of Machinists’ Lodge 
284, speaking for District Lodge 
115, said that the machinists had 
been in negotiations with the 
CMTA since February 17, and that 
on March 27, after there had been 
300 hours of actual negotiating, the 
employers made “an offer with a 
lot of psychology in it.” 

Irwin explained that the way the 
offer was framed, it would, the 
employers felt, have special appeal 
to large groups within various 
lodges in the Bay Area. 

“But to show you how ineffective 
this move by the employers was,” 
said Irwin, “I’ll give you some fig- 
ures on the vote. Production Lodge 
13826 turned down the offer 2400 
to nothing, secret ballot. And in 
Lodge 68 the vote was 1100 to 3.” 


3 UNIONS TOGETHER 

Irwin said that in some 16 shops 
in the East Bay the money asked 
by the machinists was being paid, 
and the workers in about ten shops 
were on strike. 

“The boilermakers, molders, and 
machinists are all tied up in this 
thing together,” said Irwin, “the 
morale is good, and there’s every 
indication we’re all prepared to 
stick it out.” 


$52,340,000. IT hope this 

Committee will allow the full 

amount that will be needed to guar- 

entee the project being in full oper- 
n the spring of 1951. 


{ING SHOULD LAG! 


ish to reiterate and emphasize 
fact that the Central Valley 
act is miultiple-purpose, and 
® purposes are inter-related and 
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Single Copies Five Cents 


Personal 


The AFL Educational League 
made its final endorsements for the 
June primary election at its meet- 
ing last Monday night and those 
endorsements are carried in an- 
other column on page one of this 
issue. With the endorsements made 
in the 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th Asseme 
bly districts and the 1st Supervi- 
sorial districts several hard weeks 
of work have been ended by the 
Executive Committee in interview- 
ing candidates and discussing and 
recommending their choices. While 
the committee has spent long and 
hard hours at its work it must 
have seemed to some members that 
the recommendations were a long 
time in the making and several 
valuable weeks have passed that 
could have been better spent. 
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Under the laborious and long 
processes of Democracy nothing 
moves too fast and it is a good 
thing for all concerned that the 
Executive Committee had those 
long hours to spend and discuss 
the merits of the candidates. It was 
only after full and complete discus- 
sion that recommendations were 
made and sometimes those recom- 
mendations came after heated de- 
bate between committee members 
on the respective merits of the can- 
didates. The members of the AFL 
Educational League can rest as- 
sured that no snap judgement was 
taken on any of the candidates and 
the Committee believed that the 
candidates chosen represent the 
things that every member of the 
AFL wants in a public official, 


xk 


Now, the decks have been cleared 
and the real hard battle and long 
grind to elect these endorsed can- 
didates begins. It will only be by 
full and hearty cooperation among 
all segments of the AFL that we 
will be able to elect those endorsees, 
and it’s going to take the last full 
measure as well as complete finan- 
cial aid to see that the AFL pro- 
gram is carried out. While notices 
have been sent asking for volun- 
teers for precinct and clerical work 
it's going to take more than that 
to elect the men we have endorsed 
to their respective offices. It's go- 


our opponents always seem to have 
an unlimited and inexhaustible 
amount to toss into a political cam- 
| paign. 


zee 


ing, chatting over the back fence 


| with your next door neighbors, pre- 


cinct organization and pavement 
pounding to get our candidates over 


|in June and then we are going to 


have to repeat that again in July, 
September, October and 
November to assure ourselves that 
our primary work was not in vain. 
Politics is a rough tough job but 
the AFL is equal to it and the 
membership should start organiz- 
ing 100% now to see that a thor- 
ough job is done before the June 
lst Primary. 


xe 


Each and every individual mem- 
ber, their wives and families of the 
AFL must assist the League and its 
officers in putting over labors pro- 
gram. The Ladies Auxiliaries and 
their many members can do a bang 
up job on political action and 
should be able to assist the men 
folk in that job of organizing your 
neighbors and friends. Calls for 
volunteers have already been sent 
out and your committee can use 
every member, his wife and family 
in doing a job for June. Thousands 
of pieces of literature must be fold- 
ed stuffed and stamped and the 
entire AFL movement can lend a 
hand to this tedious but necessary 
job. 
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Those that were in attendance 
last Monday night heard the excel- 
lent speech made by Al Silva of the 
Automobile Salesmen when he ac- 
quainted the delegates with the 
fight that was made and the or- 
ganized opposition that he ran into 
in his unsuccessful bid for the San 
Leandro City Council, Brother Sil- 
va’s words hit home and should 
show exactly what we are up 
against in trying to elect liberals 
to public office. The opposition is 
organized to the Nth degree and 
are feeling the first flushes of vic- 
tory after the 1946 campaign and 
the organization that they have 
will be insignificant to the one that 
they are building now to smash the 


r-dependent. To carry forward|labor movement as it was never 
¢ phases of -its structure while | smashed before. The forces of re- 
‘wing other phases to lag behind | action are on the march and are 
1 only postpone the day when its picking up the converts by the hun- 
1 benefits, so badly needed right | dreds. The only thing that stands 
‘w, will be realized, and will also|pbetween them and complete total 


crease the cost to the farmers. 

This appropriation request before 
ou, if granted and augmented by 
he additional amounts needed, will 
enable the construction program in 
fiscal year 1949 to proceed along 
lines that will insure that benefits 
from the project will begin to flow 
at the earliest possible date. 


1 believe that the Bureau of Rec- 


‘}lamation should be given some 


leeway in the allocation of funds. 
The money should be consolidated 
into few restrictive accounts, in or- 
der to simplify a very complex ac- 
counting problem and to permit 
the most effective utilization of all 
funds available to the project. 

With our expanding population it 
is urgent that things as vital as 
power and water be given prefer- 
ence, 

Power should be distributed on a 


|COmpetitive basis. The governors of 
California have urged this for the|the AFL and you won't fail your- 


/| past ten years. 


victory is the organized labor move- 
ment and we must be equal to the 
task. 


xx 


The fight is not going to be an 
easy one or a quick one. Labor is 
in a fight for its very life and the 
full support of every member is 
needed to stave off and win a vic- 
tory for the little people of our 
great country. The plea has been 
made for precinct workers and 
workers of all types to assist the 
AFL in its political action program, 
With full support and cooperation 
and with thousands of volunteer 
workers we can win a victory in 
June and November. Contact your 
local union or the offices of the 
Central Labor Council and Building 
Trades Council and volunteer to 
assist in this political program, 
Wives, daughters and members are 
needed by the hundreds. Don’t fail 


self, The line forms on the right, 


ing to take money, lots of it and | 


It’s going to take doorbell rinig« 


pep cee cag ae meme ip nr At a 


Inside News of A. F. L. Labor Unions and Auxiliary Organizations 


DRESSING ROOM CHATTER 


The final meeting of the month 
will be held on the fourth Saturday 
of the month, April 24, at 10 a.m., in 
the meeting hall above the busi- 
ness office. 

With the risk of being repititious 
we admonish all members to have 
their last paid-up dues receipt or 
union membership card ready to 
present to the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
This enables the meeting to get 
under way promptly. 

Copies of the LA. quarterly bul- 
letin are available at the business 
office or the union meeting on a 
first come, first served basis. This 
issue contains a picture of the 
recent combination anniversary 
and Christmas party. There is no 
charge, but the supply is going 
fast. 

Attendance at union meetings is 
increasing with the night meeting 
held on the third Thursday of the 
month showing the most consistent 
gains. An indication of the employ- 
ment situation can generally be re- 
flected in the attendance or lack of 
it at union meetings. Jobs are defi- 
nitely opening up at a slower rate, 
which in turn tends to minimize 
the previous rapid turnover in the 
membership. Consequently the 
employer has a larger field of ap- 
plicants to choose from. The turn- 
over among cashiers and doormen 
is almost equal to the pre-war low, 
while the usherette turnover has 
decreased considerably, there are 
openings from time to time because 
the bulk of the membership is com- 
prised from this classification. The 
turnover among candy counter at- 
tendants is also at a new low. Most 
calls for usherettes, stress the pre- 
ference for someone who can re- 
lieve the cashier and candy counter 
attendant, if necessary. Competi- 
tion is evidently keen in other 
fields too, judging from the number 
of former theatre employes who 
are attempting to get back into 
show business. During the period 
that help was difficult to get, some 
of these employes handled their 
jobs with just such an attitude. 
Now that it is an employer’s mar- 
ket this is reacting to their disad- 
vantage. Those who discharged 
their obligation to their employer 
and their union are naturally re- 
ceiving preference in hiring these 
days. 

Up and down the aisle... Ola 
White, formerly of the Paramount, 
now at the Esquire ... Kay Hart 
moving from the Laurel to the 
Paramount as head usherette, and 
doing a nice job, from all reports, 
the last fortnight .. . Buddy-bud- 
dies Bob Keown of the Franklin 
and Charles (The Fifth Rose) Glas- 
ser ... Al Bernard, formerly of 
the American and Esquire, round- 
ing out two years with a local 
hardware outfit and looking at 
least 10 years younger than the 61 
he admits to... Netta Serafini 
leaving the Laurel soon... Delcie 
West, formerly of the Alameda, be- 
ing dispatched to the Fox-Oakland 

.. Thelma Spence, former Roxie 
usherette, now in the line at the 
Kona Club, and looking like the 
best that Ziegfeld, Carroll or Lloyd 
Johnson’ ever had ... Betty Wil- 
liams Hosick, bowing out of the 
T&D as head usherette . . . She'll be 
missed ... Virginia Eagan, gracing 
the dance floor of the Hotel Ala- 
meda... Mary Garcia is the new 
girl at the Senator, I theenk ... 
Guy King replacing Fred Binand at 
the Broadway on the all night shift 

. Lee Hart, former member of 
the local, will again be in charge 
of the cashiers at the California 
Spring Garden Show . . . Manny 
Schwart will be in charge of the 
advanced sale of tickets for the 
Shrine Circus . . . Carmen Rod- 
riques, leaving the Hayward... 
Mary Underwood and Hilee Jessie 
keeping a 1 a.m. rendevous ... 


Must have been tough on the eas 
that had to open the next day.. .| 
Mary has been working nights so 
long, and BHileen days so long, that 
recently when they changed shifts, 
telephone patrons were surprised 
when Mary answered one morning 
and said “Good evening,” not to be 
outdone, E. J. repeated the proce- 
dure that night with a scintillating 
“Good morning” . Jim Hughes 
of the Esquire and Wesley Stone} 
of the Franklin taking a quick trip 
down south ... Ed Hansen calling 
up to explain why we haven’t been 
able to get him for relief work 
recently . .. Fred DeFreitas who 
thinks now that he was hasty 
about taking a withdrawal, at- 
tempting to get back into the busi- 
ness ... Fred Moeller, back at the 
Orpheum, fresh from his honey- 
moon ... Byron Seeley, another 
sheep that strayed, from the fold. 
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‘WATCH IT’ WITH WATCHMAKERS 


By GEORGE F. ALLEN 

Peter Gluckmann, 240 Stockton 
Street and Louis Janow, 704 Market 
Street, trade watchmakers have 
made application to join the Union. 
Maxwell Jewelers, 781 Market St., 
have requested us to give them un- 
til May 1st to work out the situa- 
tion in their store. N. T. Turner, 
704 Market Street will have to con- 
form to union conditions and sign 
the Union agreement. We.shall 
either report this one settled next 
week or request strike sanction 
from the Labor Council. Farbers 
have agreed to send their work to 
a Union watchmaker. 

We are working out our program 
for Oakland and expect to be work- 
ing there next week. 


We have called upon two watch- 
makers who distributed cut-price 
trade circulars the past week. Law- 
rence at 101 Post Street and An- 
thony Jewelers, 998 Mission Street. 
They will cooperate and stop this 
unethical practice. 

The meeting of all the Pacific 
Coast Crystal Shops called for last 
Sunday was postponed. The matter 
will be discussed further at the 
June meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Council. 

The bowling league has been neg- 
lected by this column for some 
weeks, but we can assure you that 
the bowlers are going strong. With 
only two weeks (six games) left to 
play, the league standing is very 
close. Three teams are tied for first 
place. They are the Tick-tocks, 3 
clicks and a Clutch and the Hair- 
spring Hashers. The Watch Dogs 
are one game behind the tied lead- 
ers. The Center Wheels are only 
three games behind, with the Pivot 
Benders five games behind, 

Two charter members have taken 
withdrawal cards. Arthur Doutaz, 
Granat Bros., is going to Switzer- 
land for a trip which may last 
from six months to a year. Rudy 
Costner, Scheppler & Sons, has 
gone into business in Modesto. 
Rudy has been an officer of our 
Union almost from the chartering 
of this organization. We shall miss 
Rudy but we wish him all the suc- 
cess he deserves. 
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CARPENTERS’ AUXILIARY No. 160 


The Carpenters Ladies Auxiliary 
No. 160 held their monthly execu- 
tive meeting at the home of Finan- 
cial Secretary-Treasurer Nathalie 
Stenling. Nathalie has a _ lovely 
home which expresses her very 
good taste and we always enjoy 
our visits there. A very nice lunch- 
eon of hot tamales and salad with 
hot garlic bread and of course a 
very nice dessert. All did justice to 
the lunch. Nathalie was assisted 
by her daughter Jean. 


Many things of vital interest were 


discussed by those present. These 


will be brought up in the meeting}Conventon of the California Pipe 


so be present. 


Trades Council. This resolution 


Any member knowing of a good | ‘Presented by L. U. N, 342) calls for 


place for our birthday dinner next 
month, please call and find out if 
they will take a group and as much 
as you can about the dinner. Please 
do this and report next meeting as 
we will have to decide then. 

Next meeting the Past Presidents 
wil fill the chairs. Names will be 
drawn before meeting. Try and be 
early. 

Remember the birthday dinner 
is for the members and their hus- 
bands. So come and help arrange 
for it and put in your reservations. 
We want this to be a night to re- 
member. 

Officers present at this meeting: 
Betty Shumake, Jean Kinney, Mae 
Bristow, Nathalie Stenling, Flo Bar- 
talini, Diana Holder, Esther Ded- 
man, Mary Nall, Ida Leroy, Annie 
Elvin. 

Have you registered? If not do 
so now, or it will be too late. 

Remember to Buy Union in Union 
stores. Stand by other Unions as 
you may need them. In Union there 
is strength and standing together 
is strength for all. 

Attend meetings and do your part 
in keeping things moving. 

MAE A. BRISTOW, 
Press Correspondent. 
Vv yY 


PAST PRESIDENT'S CLUB OF THE 
LABOR TEMPLE AUXILIARY 


The Past Presidents’ Club met at 
the home of Elma Stone March 31. 
A lovely luncheon was served, along 
with a beautiful birthday cake for 
Edna Paterson’s birthday. 

The topic of the day was the 
coming election of officers for the 
Auxiliary. A very enjoyable after- 
noon was spent by all. Next meet- 
ing will be held at Edna Paterson’s 
on April 28. 

The Auxiliary held their election 
of officers Tuesday evening, April 
6. Those elected were: President, 
Naomi Vercelli; vice president, 
Estelle Kerins; recording secretary, 
Elma Stone; financial secretary, 
Jessie Houston; treasurer, Eugena 
Cortezzo; chaplain, Clara Burnet; 
sentinel, Rose Rogers; marshal, 
Pauline Tomsic; Trustees, Del Gib- 
son, Louisa Durrer, Hazel Rasmus- 
sen and Estelle Wilson. 

The installation of officers will 
be held Saturday evening, May 15, 
at the Labor Temple. 

Don’t Forget: Buy union made 
merchandise from union clerks. 

BESSIE HUNT, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


a 
STEAMFITTERS' NOTES, No. 342 


The Mass Graduation of Appren- 
tices held at the Oakland Auditori- 
um Arena April 15, was a great 
success. This important event was 
the first of its kind in the United 
States, proving that California leads 
the nation in apprenticeship train- 
ing. The East Bay can well be 
proud of the high degree of voca- 
tional training given at the Trade 
School. This training of apprentices 
is made possible by the joint efforts 
of Labor and the Employer. This 
mutual interest in apprenticeship 
training will undoubtedly lead to 
friendly and harmonious relation- 
ship as displayed at the Mass Grad- 
uation. 

The apprentices of L. U. 342 re- 
ceive exacting training from Broth- 
ers Harry Hill and Ivan Sawdey. 
The refrigeration apprentices are 
instructed by Ralph W. White and 
William Whelan. Some of the jour- 
neymen will have to look to their 
laurels if they expect to keep up 
with these apprentices after they 
graduate. 

Speaking of apprentices, it may 
please the membership to know 
that the resolution pertaining to ap- 
prentices was adopted at the 28th 


USED CARS - TRUCKS 


MOTORCYCLES - TRAILERS 


CHEVROLET, 1941, 2-door, new 
1947 motor; bank terms; $1185. 
Chevrolet, 1936, 2-door, new knee 
action; excellent condition, $495. 
Ford, 1934, panel delivery, $165. 
Plymouth, 1933, 2-door; runs good 
$145. Hank’s 407 40th Street, 
OLympic 3-5316. 


FORDS - 1948 


Two of them at $2100 each 
‘First Come, First Served; No Trade 
Required. One to a Customer 


HOWARD MOTOR SALES 


869 San Pablo In Albany 


FORD 1937, $495 


¥Fordor sedan, original black paint, 
runs perfect. 


‘BERKELEY MOTORS 


, BE rkeley 7-2676. 


UP 10 


$1000.00 


REDUCTION 


on our stock of beautiful 


1947 AUTOMOBILES 


for a limited time only 
Cadillaes, Lincolns, 
Buicks, Chryslers, 
Chevrolets, Dodges, 
Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs, 
Mercurys, Plymouths 
and Fords, 
GET YOURS TODAY 

30 months % pay. ae trade-ins 


MOTOR SALES CORP. 


WEST’S LARGEST DEALER 
IN FINE MOTOR CARS 


NEW AND USED 


2321 Broadway TW 3-2929 


PACKARD 1940, $895 


Super club convertible, 
radio, overdrive. 


BERKELEY MOTORS 


BE rkeley 17-2676. 


heater, i 


ADVERTISING COPY 


for this section must be 
in the office of the La- 
bor Journal before noon 
on Tuesday for each 


ried 
week's issue. 


Either bring it in, mail 
it in, or phone TW IN- 
OAKS 3-3834 before 


noon Tuesday. 


FORD 1942, $1195 . 


Super deluxe 2 door, perfect condi- 
tion, $100 below blue book. 


BERKELEY MOTORS 


BE rkeley 17-2676. 


BUICK 1942, $1595 


Super sedanette, heater, radio, orig- | 


inal 2-tone finish. 


BERKELEY MOTORS 


BE rkeley 17-2676. 


TAKE A GOOD LOOK 
These Won’t Last 


’41 Chev. Fordor......... 
’30 Chev. Pickup ........... 
"BB Chev. Coupe .......--ocesccrrsrccecrene 425 
’41 Ford Club Coupe....................1125 


ABE ORG ODO, i, cosccacssacpeoatsuteretocseove .. 460 
"AZ Willy Je@ep ......-..eccdecemcveeesecorese TOO 
88 Chev. Tudor ...........cccccscsnerene 695 
37 Buick Club Cpe, 1... 695 
39 Plymouth Sed, ..0.0......---enceenee 795 
36 Dodge, New ’47 Motor............ 445 


a statewide uniform minimum per- 
centage for starting apprentices at 
60% of the journeymen’s pay. 


There are a few members who| 


haven’t filled out their insurance 
cards properly. It is important that 
they do so immediately. This group 
insurance has proven very bene- 
fical to our local. Since we started 
this insurance (April 1, 1946) we’ve 
had over twenty members pas’ 
away. 


Our next regular meeting will be | 


May 6th. At this meeting you will 
hear the report of your delegates to 
the Northern Pipe Trades quarterly 
meeting which will be held at Reno, 

Nevada on April 25th. 
Your Business Representative, 
—LOU KOVACEVICH 


NOTICE! 


Cooks’ Local 228 


Fifty-cent death benefits are now 
due and payable owng to the deaths 
of Ivan L. Bishop and Alice G. 
Smith. 


—H. J. BADGER; 
Secretary 


Nicely Elected by 
Paint Makers 1101 


Paint Makers Local 1101 at a 


meeting Tuesday night elected Paut) 


H. Nicely to the office of Assistant 
Business Representative which was 
established some months ago, 

Nicely got 237 votes to the 137 
for Henry Rogers. 

Nicely had been acting as As- 
sistant Business Representative for 
some time, until the holding of the 
election, as Business Representative 
Jack Kopke has been carrying 
extra work as an Organizer for the 
international union. 


CLC Hears Cancer 
Society Spokesman 


Emery Stone, campaign chair- 
man in Alameda county for the 
American Cancer Society, spoke at 


a recent meeting of the Central La-' 


bor Council on the campaign for 
funds being made by the society 
during the month of April. 


An instructive film was shown, 
and delegates to the Council were 
much interested. 


The American Cancer Society in 
a release sent to The Labor Journal 
says: 

“The nation’s top labor leaders 
have sounded a call to arms in the 
great fight against cancer. 

“Philip Murray, president, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 
William Green, president, American 
Federation of Labor, A. E. Lyon, 
executive secretary, Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association and heads 
of affiliated Departments of the 
AFL have called upon all logal 
unions to cooperate actively with 
the American Cancer Society in its 
April educational and fund rais- 
ing campaign. 

“Members of AFL unions were 
asked by Green to give all you can, 
help and assist in every way pos- 
sible in the campaign which will be 
launched for the purpose of carry- 
ing on am uncompromising fight 
against the dread disease of cancer. 

“In the extension of support to 
the organization which is leading 
in an effort to find a remedy for 
this dread disease and the extension 
of help to those who suffer from it, 
Green pointed out, the workers 
everywhere should join with all 
other classes of people in the cam- 
paign which will be launched 
against.” 


| Negro Poet Granted 


Permit to Speak in 
Peninsula School 


Langston Hughes, whose lecture 
at Vallejo was canceled due to pro- 
tests by various organizations that 
he is suspected of following the 
Communist Party line, was permit- 
ted the use of the Palo Alto High 
School auditorium this week. 

The Palo Alto school authorities 
had first revoked the permission to 
use the auditorium, but after pro- 
tests by the Council for Civic Unity, 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
and other groups, permission was 
restored, 

(Editor’s Note: The Palo Alte 
school authorities did the right 
thing in reconsidering their denial 
of the auditorium. If the use of pub- 
lic halls is denied everybody against 
whom some amateur Jack Tenney 
levels a charge, we’d soon have 
the Russian system instead of the 
American system, We'd have Pied- 
mont Republican Society for the 
Snubbing of Inferior People protest- 
ing that the AFL was subversive 
and that no AFL man should be 
permitted to speak except in the 


ROBERTS |" 


9772 Edes 
LOCKHAVEN 8-4121 


WANT A GOOD CAR ? ?? 
FOR PEANUTS THAT IS ? ? ? 


THEN LOOK THESE OVER 


$1300 
1941 PACKARD 


4 Door Sedan 
New Motor, New Seat Covers, 
Gocd Paint Job 


enftl’S SUPER S 


RICHFIELD PROD 


3838 WEST § STREET 


D> 0 E> ED ( 


Ss 


AUTO RADIOS 


ELECTRICAL|MART | 
2430 £2430 Broadway TWinoaks 3-5856 a 


$475 


CHEVROLET, 1936 
Comp otely Draibewied and 


Combiotely G Guaranteed 


VICE 
— SERVICE 
PIEDMONT 5-8683 


/ 
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THE PUBLIC is being “bam- 


' boozled” into buying television sets 


which will be obsolete in a few 
years, Sen. Charles W. Tobey (R., 
N. H.) told the Senate Commerce 
Commttee.—(LPA) 


Eden Tp. Hospital 
Petition Gets in 
With Photo Finish 


County Govt. Release 

Eden township residents seeking 
the formation of Eden township 
Hospital District Won April.15 a 
race against time when a petition 
|carrying more than 2554 signatures 
was declared valid by County Clerk 
G. E. Wade and filed with the board 
of supervisors. 

On motion of Supervisor George 
Janssen, the petition was accepted, 
May 4 was fixed as the date of 
hearing protests at the Court House, 
the way was cleared for hold- 
' 


ing an election throughout the dis- 
trict on June 1 to determine wheth- 
er or not the hospital district shall 
be formed, 

The petition was presented bv 
Leslie J. Williams. 29877 Julia street, 
Havwerd, Anril 13. but at that time 
was declared insufficient by County 
Clerk Wade. Additional signatures 
were obtained in time for filing 
Anri! 15 which was the final date 
for filing in time to get the pro- 
posal on the ballot for the June 1 
state primary election. 

Fach of the signatures had to be 
checked with the register of voters 
to make sure that each signer was 
a qualified resident of the proposed 
district which will embrace all of 
Eden township. 

Leslie Williams, financial secre- 
tary of Hayward Carpenters Local 
1622. referred to in the above Coun- 
ty Government press release, has 
‘heen very active, along with other 
labor in the southern end 

and with persons 


people 
of the county 
from all walks of life, in getting 
this drive for a hospital under way. 
Williams told The Labor Journal: 
“The District Attorney’s office 
and the County Clerk’s office usu- 
ally get mentioned when something 
goes wrong, so I think it is only 
right that we should let everybody 
know how cooperative and efficient 
both those offices were in helping 
us get the petition through in time. 
“Their work was really wonder- 
ful. By getting the way cleared for 
putting the hospital project on the 
June 1 ballot, at least $10,000 cost 
for holding a special election has 
been saved.” 

(Editor’s Note: By one of those 
unaccountable slips of the type- 
writer which occur in even the best 
regulated newspaper offices, The 
Labor Journal in last week’s issue 
referred to the hospital as a Wash- 
ington township project. But it’s an 
Eden township project, as stated in 

this issue. When Brother Williams 
learned of the mistake, he gener- 
ously offered The Labor Journal 
choice of two alternatives: 1. Be 
shot on sight; 2. Take a six-weeks 
course in Southern Alameda County 
geography!) 


Business Agent is 
Named as Guest at 
Anti-Miller Rally 


Forrest K. Moyer, of the Moyer 
Realty Company, who is campaign 
manager for Leslie J. Freeman, one 
of the candidates for the Repub- 
lican nomination in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District, has sent out a 
press release stating thdt “over 350 
people were in attendance at the 
home of Leslie J. Freeman on Sun- 
day, April 11, when the Freemans 
held open house for their many 
friends.” 


The press release goes on to 
state that “inasmuch as Mr. Free- 
man is a candidate for Congress on 
the Republican ticket in the Sixth 
District, he was honored by the 
presence of many city officials and 
civic leaders.” 

The release gives a list of “among 
those present,” which includes 
“Clifford E. Rishell, City Council- 
man of Oakland,” and “Charles W. 
Mason, Business Agent for Elec- 
tricians Union.” 

A Charles W. Mason is business 
representative of International 
Brotherhood of Electricians Local 
1245, which includes the PG&E 
workers in all areas outside the 
Bay Area. 

The Labor Journal telephoned 
Mason's office, but was told he was 
out, and left the message that if he 
wished to confirm or deny the state- 
ment in the Freeman group’s press 
release, he could phone The Labor 
Journal. 

The Sixth Congressional District 
Incumbent is George P. Miller 
Democrat, who has been endorsed 
by the AFL. 


——— SSS 


Matson Ends Repair 


Matson Navigation Company has 
announced the end of its ship repair 
and construction operations, Todd 
Shipyards Corporation has leased 
the repair yard at Alameda, the 
facilities at Beale street in San 
Francisco, and the use of Pier 36. 

Matson purchased United Engin- 
eering during the war, but an- 
nounces that it is returning to con- 
centration on the ship operation 
business. 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS 
of America reported that no cent- 
per-hour basic wage increasé has 
yet been agreed to in the Bell Sys- 
tem—major portion of the industry. 
—(LPA) 
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ASPHALT TILE 
Window Shades Made to peed 


HOUSTON’S 


Home Furnishings—., Anpiiances 
4201 Telegraph ry TI 5-7822 4 


WHEN YOU THINK QF 
FURNITURE 


CALL ON THE 


American Furniture Co. 


1103-1109 CLAY ST. - OAKLAND 
GLencourt 1-8367 
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M ULKEY5 


E412 St. at 6" Ave 


HOME SERVICE C0. 


VENETIAN 
Call for Free Estimates Day or 
Evening 
304 HAIGHT A AVE., ALAMED 
. (Earl) McCLUER 
LA. 2-8985 
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Mass Promotion of 
Apprentices Held 


The mass graduation of appren- 
tices under the Joint Apprentice 
Committees’ program at the Audit- 
orium April 15 was well attended. 

Mark Edwin Andrews, new As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, made 
the principal address. Andrews 
said in part: 

“In spite of the wartime miracles 
performed by labor and industry, 
World War II taught us—if it 
taught us nothing else—that indus- 
trial preparedness is every bit as 
important as military prepared- 
ness,” Andrews told the 630 appren- 
tices and their gathered family 
members and friends. 

“One way to prepare for an 
emergency is to have in this coun- 
try enough skilled manpower to 
enable industry to speed up to fill 
wartime needs. And one way to do 
this is to have enough trained ap- 
prentices and journeymen to meet 
the varied demands of wartime pro- 
duction. 

“Industry should—and must—be 
able to start wartime production 
immediately and smoothly. We 
must have a plan for quick indus- 
trial mobilization. But the plan 
must be flexible. There will not be 
time for last-minute rehearsals.” 

Other persons taking part in the 
exercises included Dr. Laurance L. 
Cross, Mayor of Berkeley; Floyd 
V. Snodgrass, general chairman of 
the East Bay’s Joint Apprentice- 
ship Graduation Committee; Ford 
M. Tussing, of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers; and C. J. 
Haggerty, secretary of the AFL 
State Federation of Labor, 


News Guild Sticks 
With Flynn Policy 


The CIO San Francisco-Oakland 
Newspaper Guild at a membership 
meeting Sunday confirmed the de- 
cision to withhold in escrow per 
capita from the CIO Councils with 
which it had been affiliated. 

The decision had originally been 
made by the organization’s Repre- 
sentative Assembly, made up of one 
delegate for each 20 members, on 
the ground that the CIO Councils 
were rebelling against national 
CIO policy. The rebel Councils are 
dominated by pro-Wallace anti- 
ERP leaders. 

The leftist faction carried the dis- 
pute to the membership at the 
meeting Sunday. Tim Flynn, the 
anti-leftist Northern California Di- 
rector named by President Philip 
Murray to come out here and re- 
place Harry Bridges in that post, 
was at the meeting. 

The leftists contended that those 
who wished to withhold per capita 
were trying to “break up the CIO” 
and were getting ready to run out 
on Bridges’ longshoremen if they go 
on strike June 15. 

Flynn had to wait more than 
two hours for an opportunity to 
speak, owing to the battle put up by 
the leftists. At one time the leftists 
endeavored to bring on adjourn- 
ment, which would have prevented 
Flynn from speaking. 

When Flynn did speak, he said 
that “anyone who claims I’ve come 
out here to break up the CIO un- 
ions, or any legitimate union, is a 
liar.” 

Flynn said that “it should be un- 
derstood very clearly that my job 
out here is clean up a situation that 
has been developing for some 11 
years.” 

After the meeting, one man close 
to Flynn said that “some of the left- 
ist big shots are carrying on under- 
cover activities, but you can be sure 
of one thing: Flynn is compiling 
their record!” 
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DELUXE BUSES TO 


BAY MEADOWS 
AND RETURN 


Special Grayline Parlour Cars 
leave every hour, 11 A. M. to 

M. from the Leaming- 
ton Hotel, and each hour, 11:15 
A. M. to 1:05 P. M. from the 
Greyhound Depot. Round trip, 
$2.50, including tax. Phone 
Fra 3-5600 for informa- 
ion 
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KRIEG’S 


East Fourteenth Street 
AT STH AVENUE 


KEllog 2-1313 
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Adrien Chanquet 


PIRATES DEN 


OUR SPECIALTY 


All Types of : i 
21st and Broadway 
Oakland, California 


Sea Food Telephone Highgate 4-6743 / 


We Serve the Choicest Liquors and Drinks 


Smorgasbord 
Luncheon & Dinner 


LAfayette Breakfast From 8 a. m. 
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"VIC & TONY — 


B-E-L-L-S 


in El Cerrito 
FAMOUS FOR ITALIAN DINNERS 


TENDER CHARCOAL BROILED STEAKS 


Special Cocktails 
DANCE TO 


ARNOLD COVEY TRIO 


DANCING 
EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


507 San Pablo Ave. @ El Cerrito 


a Reservations Phone Lafayette 4958 


*EL MOLINO 


© THE WHITE HOUSE IN THE HEART OF LAFAYETTE ON TUNNEL STRIP ¢@ 
@ NO COVER CHARGE @ TABLE RESERVATIONS 


_ 
4 
o , “COCKTAILS Made to YOUR TASTE” { 
WE REQUEST THE P- » by 
PORTUNITY OF CON- HARRY McCARTHY 
SULTING WITH YOU ON se 
ANY FUTURE BANQUETS ELS Senet { 
YOUR ORGANIZATIONS YOUR SINGING HOST and CHEF 4 
ARE CONTEMPLATING Joe Moline 1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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LLOYD JOHNSON’S 


CLUB KONA 


CHUY PENITA’S DANCE BAND 
WESTERN MUSIC MONDAY NIGHT 
DON CHURCHILL 


Phone LA. 5-6971 $08 SAN PABLO AVENUE, EL CERRITO 
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LEON and EDDIE’S. 
316 Fourteenth Street 
Oakland 
FOR EVERYTHING FINE IN FOOD - DRINKS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEPHONE TE MPLEBAR 2-9846 


PAUL BURNETT and JOE SOUZA 


NEW LUCKY’S 


Featuring Charcoal Broiled Steaks 
and Italian Dishes 


Fine Liquors 


2230 TELEGRAPH AVENUB 
OAKLAND 


T & D THEATRE 


OPEN ALL NIGHT 
SONGS, GALS AND GAGS 


JACK CARSON 
ANN = dual 
—In— 


“APRIL SHOWERS" 


Thrilling Fro ay ‘Co-Feature 


“CAPTAIN BOYCOTT” 


—With— 
tewart Granger, Kathleen Ryan 


ROXIE THEATRE 


Mark Hellinger’s 


“NAKED CITY" 


—With— 
BARRY FITZGERALD 
DOROTHY HART 
HOWARD DUFF 


Telephone Highgate 4-5708 


The OMAR 


MANUEL JARDIN, JOSE PITTA, Props. 


FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
BEER AND SANDWICHES 


Eddie Pizzorno . Ralph Stratheara 
Manager Bartender 
2086 BROADWAY - OAKLAND 


TEmplebar 2-0568 


The NUGGET GRIL 


AND COCKTAIL LOUNGB 
Specializing & 
BANQUETS * 


—ALSO— 
Wed 
Hoosier Hot - Ken Curtis euiitan webstore Fertien—Cinke 


418 ~ 13th Street GL-1.1386 | 


“SINGING ON THE TRAIL” 


ESQUIRE THEATRE 


OPEN ALL NIGHT 


38RD HYSTERICAL WEEK 
GLENN FORD 
EVELYN KEYES 


“THE MATING OF 
MILLIE" 


MYSTERY THRILLER 


“THE RETURN OF THE 
WHISTLER” 


—With— 
Michael Duane - Lenore Aubert 


PAY CHECKS CASHED 


TYE’S 


NINTH AND BROADWAY 
UNION HOUSE 


BEER, WINE AND LIQUOR _ 


108 CLUB 


DRINKS OF ALL KINDS é 


108 GRAND AVENUE 
Phone Highgate 4-9966 
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=Farm Labor Helped 
By Rains, But More 
Starvation Later! 


While San Joaquin valley county 
Supervisors were conferring with 
Governor Warren on the need for 
Ynigratory farm labor relief, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor John Gibson 
Said in San Francisco that the 
United States may have to import 
‘farm labor again if the present high 
Tevels of employment continue. 


“We now have the highest em- 
ployment in United States history,” 
Gibson declared. “There are 1,700,- 
000 more people working today than 
@ year ago. 

“We'll surpass 61,000,000 in the 
working force this year.” 

He cited the ERP, Government 
commitments for shipyard construc- 
tion and orders from the aircraft 
industry as causes of the high em- 
ployment. 

“We might have to import farm 
laborers again if the labor situation 
remr'ns as tight as it is,” he said. 

Sv 1 labor, he said, would come 
from Mexico, Puerto Rico and 


X Jamaica. 


«. 


“The ERP is going to keep the 
country at a high level of employ- 
ment,” he said. “Certainly if it is 
continued, there will be no _ let- 
down.” 


WORK PICKING UP 

The Supervisors of the San Joa- 
quin valley counties in their con- 
ference with the Governor did not 
press for a special session of the 
Legislature to provide relief, as they 
had done recently in a resolution. 

The conferees decided the unem- 
ployment situation in the valley 
counties is levelling off and prob- 
ably will have disappeared within 
30 days—before the Legislature 
could act. It was the consensus, 
however, the situation will again be 
serious in the late fall and early 
winter. 

All those present agreed the start 
of sugar beet thinning, cotton plant- 
ing, cotton chopping, fruit thinning 
and other farm work, following 
drought-breaking: rains, will soon 
take up most of the slacks of farm 
tnemployment. 

FARM HOUSING BATTLE 

Stanton Delaplane, writing from 

“Fresno to the S. F. Chronicle, points 
out that sometime this year the 
Legislature will start a $10,000 study 
of farm housing. He adds: 
*“Farm housing has been under 


sporadic fire for- years, and the 
farmer acknowledges that some 
criticism is justified. In the big 


cotton camps of the west side of 
the San Joaquin valley, some of 
these camps are terrible; some are 
fair; a small fringe may be good.” 
THE FEDERAL CAMPS 
Delaplane later in his dispatch 
turns to the dispute over the camps 
built by the Federal Government: 
“At present, there are 21 feder- 
ally-owned labor camps in Califor- 
nia. At present they are leased to 
farm organizations. There is a small 
charge for a unit in the camp. 
There are units of toilets and wash 
tubs“and even washing machines of 
theg@Bendix-type. 
“These 21 labor camps are valued 
Aat $6,000,000 plus. The Department 
of Agriculture has offered them to 
the State of California, for $611,000, 


* or about 10 peresnt of jthe assessed 


valuation. 
“When the offer was made, the 
farm organizations rose en masse 


with a loud NO... 

“There is some reason to believe 
that the farmers oppose State own- 
ership of these camps as an open- 
ing for union activity. Unions could 
put a lot of pressure on the State to 
allow organization. No man could 
be ousted for union activity. 

“The farm organizations say this 
isn’t true. That union membership 
or nonmembership shall be no 
measure of a man’s right to live in 
the camps. They won't welcome 
union activity but they won't op- 
pose it. They certainly wouldn't 
alolw mass meetings (the Associ- 
ated Farmers has opposed these 
camps for some years at hot-beds 
of Communism). But they say they 
also don’t allow all sorts of religious 
revivats, 

“The camps will be kept exactly 
as they are now, say the farm 
groups, But they want to own 
them.” 

THE ASSOCIATED FARMERS 

(Editor’s Note: The Associated 
Farmers, in short, wish to continue 
their present policy of blocking 
both unionism and social security 
for farm workers. Then when the 
workers begin starving even more 
than usual because of such disasters 
as the recent drought, they want 
to dump the expense of relief on 
the taxpayers all over the State 
while they, the Associated Farmers, 
run around screaming that they are 
just plain honest old farmer fellers 
with long beards and short purses. 


- And the minute the Communist-op- 


posing AFL begins organizing the 
farm workers they yell, “Commu- 
nists!” Witness their conduct in the 
DiGiorgio strike! And always and 
forever they plan to have workers 
imported from outside as a club 
~ngainst unionism. Also, they figure 
on having the full support of the 
reactionary clique running the Uni- 
versity of California College of 
Agriculture in all this. Incidentally, 
read our editorial on page six of 
this issue on the need for a labor 
member of the University’s Board 


+» of Regents.) 


*#Boilermakers 657 


v 


- Endorse R. L. Silvey 
-TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
This is to advise that at the last 
.. regular meeting of the Boilermak- 
ers Local No, 657 held Monday 


“ April 5,°1948, the officers and mem- 
« bers went on record in an endorse- 


*fhent of Richard L. Silvey for Su- 

pervisor of Alameda County, @is- 

trict No. 5, which comprises North 

Oakland, West Oakland and Emery- 
ville, 

A. D, BALSA, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Local No, 657 


Longshore Dispute 


The CIO Longshore Union and 
_the Waterfront Employers Associ- 
ation suspended negotiations this 
week, 

The union and the employers is- 
sued conflicting statements. The 
union committee members returned 
‘to their home ports along the Pa- 
cifie Coast. The union has already 
authorized a strike June 15 if nego- 
tiations are unsuccessful, 
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Union Label 
Week Is Set 
For May 10-16 


State Federation Service 

May 10 through May 16, 1948, 
has been designated as Union 
Label Week by the American 
Federation of Labor and the 
Union Label Trades Department, 
It is urged that the unions ap- 
point a committee for the special 
purpose of giving the greatest 
publicity during this week to 
union products and services. 

Merchandisers who sell and 
manufacturers who make Union 
Label products should be urged 
to arrange special window dis- 
plays, run advertisements in the 
local newspapers and make an- 
nouncements over the radio— 
all calling the public’s attention 
to the fact that various business 
concerns display the Union Label 
and also that other business 
establishments designate their 
services by a Union Shop Card 
or a Union Button. 

The Federation urges all of 
the unions to do their utmost to 
publicize and make Union Label 
Week an important episode in 
the history of the Union Label 
movement. 


Herb Caen Cracks 
Down on Claremont 


Anti-Negro Swells 


Herb Caen: S. F. Chronicle 


Our Leading Citizens Dept: May- 
be you remember the case of Dr. 
and Mrs. DeWitt Buckingham. This 
Negro veteran and his wife bought 
a home in the “swank” Claremdnt 
section, between Berkeley and Oak- 
land, a couple of years ago, and 
were promptly requested to hit the 
road by the Claremont Improve- 
ment Association, which enforces 
restrictive covenants 
ingham’s appeal against the first 
court decision, requiring him and 
his wife to move, is still pending 
... Meanwhile, a Claremont “social” 
club staged a fancy masquerade 
ball, a very swish affair. At the 
height of the festivities, the doors 
opened dramatically—and there, 
framed in the doorway, stood one 
of the Claremonts section’s most 
prominent couples . . These 
wealthy, cultured, 
wore burnt-cork makeup on their 
faces and hands, and announced 
themselves hilariously as “Dr. and 
Mrs. Buckingham.” By unanimous 
vote, they won first prize in the 
masquerade contest ... As the lady 
from Boston once observed, breed- 
ing is everything, don’t you think? 


Choices Made By 
Political Committee 


(Continued from Page 1) 
WARNING GIVEN 

Silva added a warning: 

“Ernie Vernon in his race in the 
Fourteenth Assembly District and 
George, Miller in the Sixth Con- 
gressiogal are likely to have that 
very egour, well trained and ex- 
periented and willing to work long 
hours at. the job, working against 
them. So we’d better realize that 
while money is important a million 
dollars alone won't do it. It’s hard 
work by individuals well organized 
that puts over elections.” 

Anga Bjornsen, a candidate for 
Supervisor addressed the conven- 
tion, calling attention to the fact 
that the Supervisors decide how 
much taxes one pays, and that the 
present majority on the Board of 
Supervisors has cut taxes for the 
big downtown interests, and raised 
them for small homeowners, 


ASSEMBLYMAN DUNN 
Assemblyman Francis Dunn, 
member of Painters’ Local 127, 


said many labor people had little 
realization of the amounts of money 
that anti-labor groups pour into 
campaigns, 

In one special election in a San 
Francisco Assembly District, he 
said, although it looked fairly safe 
for the big interests, a medical 
group nevertheless poured $11,000 
into the campaign—and their man 
was elected! 

No date for the holding of an- 
other political convention was set 
on adjournment. 


Contra Costa Pay 


Contra Costa County Employes 
Association will press a request for 
a 10 per cent wage increase to cover 
the 1948-49 fiscal year. 

The salary hike will be presented 
to the Civil Service Commission 
prior to April 27, at which time 
the commission will meet to study 
wage revisions for the 1948-49 
county budget. 

F. R. (Ray) Brown, association 
president, said the wage demand 
is based on figures of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
indicate the cost of living has in- 
creased 9.1 per cent during the past 
year, 


The Union Label adds the human 
factor to the material product. 


Personal 
Problems 


may be discussed with 

us freely and with the 

assurance of absolute 
secrecy. 


We give the same complete 
and considerate service to all, 
regardless of cost. 


Ze GRANT D. 


MILLER 


MORTUARIES, Inc. 


Directors of Funerals 


2372 East 4th Screet 
2850 Telegraph Ave. 
Oakland + California 
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LABOR AND THE CHEST—William D. Bien (left), American 
Federation of Labor staff representative in the labor employe parti- 
cipation department of Community Chests and Councils, Inc., dis- 
cussed how Community Chests can “sell” themselves to employe 
groups at recent meeting with local Chest Labor-Management Liai- 
son Committee. He is pictured here with Lew C. G. Blix, Alameda 
County Chests’ director of labor liaison, and Monsignor Richard H. 
Hammond, chairman of labor-management liaison committee. 


AFL Staff Man on | Hayward Seat 


Chest Drive Here 


| Community Chest Release 


A tremendous “get acquainted” 
program directed toward every in- 
dividual employed in the plants and 
crafts of the area is required if 
Community Chests are to gain real 
support from employe groups. 

This is according to William D. 


| bor staff representative in the labor 


|of Community Chests and Councils, 
Inc., who last week met with the 
|Labor-Management Liaison Com- 
mittee of the Community Chests of 
Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda. 

Labor and management, Bien! 

stated, will be “sold” on their re- 
|sponsibility to the Chest and its 
jagencies when they know and un- 
jderstand the services of the Chest} 
jand what their contributions are} 
j}doing in the community. 
“In, the future the same consid- | 
}eration must be given to the small | 
giver as has been given the large! 
| contributor,” Bien stated. “He must 
be welcomed into Chest participa- 
tion and he must be given the op- 
portunity to view Chest agencies in 
uction.” 

A great need exists for commit- 
tees of the labor management liai- 
son type to develop an equitable 
giving scale for employe groups, 
and to encourage management to 
offer a system of payroll deduc- 
| tions, Bien declared. He said the la- 
| boring man deserves the advantage 
of payroll deduction to meet his 
obligations adequately. 

“Federated fund 
ceive the support of labor,” Bien 
stated. “Current trends toward es- 
tablishment of single funds to cover 
all appeals within a plant and the 
Community Chest’'s “open door” pol- 
| icy to eliminate other drives by in- 
| corporating them into a single ap- 
peal have the support of the work- 
|}ing man.” 


Bay Labor Writer 
‘To Assist Wallace 


Stephen M. Fischer, labor report- 
er on the San Francisco Chronicle, 
has resigned from that paper and 
gone to New York, where it is be- 
lieved he will be associated with 
the Wallace campaign for 
Presidency. 

Fischer 


himself before leaving 
to make any statement, as such an 
announcement would have to come 
from others. But is was generally 
believed in newspaper circles that 
Fischer, long considered one of the 
most brilliant of the leftist writers 
in this area, would act as a sort of 
press secretary for Wallace, 

Fischer was with the Chronicle 
before the war, and during the war 
won citations as an aviator. Since 
his return from the front, he spent 
{a year at Harvard as holder of a 
Niemann fellowship in journalism, 
the Chronicle paying his salary dur- 
ing his year’s study. 

Paul C, Smith, editor, and Larry 
Fanning, managing editor, consid- 
ered Fischer one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the Chronicle's staff. In the 
CIO Newspaper Guild, where he 
was one of the leftist leaders, he 
was respected for his studiousness 
and earnestness, for his ability as 
a reporter, and for his distinguished 
war record, even by the majority 
non-leftist leaders who had many 
debates with him over union policy. 


‘Bien, American Federation of La-| 
| City Council, as well as Claude B. 
jemploye participation . department | ; 
|the election April 13, but was not 


| Tiago to fill the vacancy made by 


| After 
. Py | 
raising will re-! 


the | 


said that he did not feel at liberty | 


| deavors, 


Won by AFL Friend 


Joseph L. Tiago was appointed to 
the Hayward City Council Tuesday 
to fill the unexpired term of Jesse 
F. Silva, who resigned to become 


| City Treasurer, 


Charles Roe, business manager of 
Hayward Carpenters Local 1622, 
told The Labor Journal that Local 
1622 had endorsed Tiago for the 


Lamkin, who made a good run in 


elected. 

So with two of the three Council- 
men elected April 13 men who had 
been endorsed by the AFL, and with 
the third, Carlos Bee, felt to be 
friendly to labor, and now with a 
labor-endorsed man appointed to a 
vacancy, Roe felt that there is’ “a 
very good team” on the City Coun- 
cil. 

The two successful candidates in 
the election who had been backed 
by labor were: Arthur Phillips and 
William O. Wilson. 

It was Wilson who nominated 


the resignation of Silva, and the 
vote for Tiago by the Council was 
unanimous. 

The Mayor has not yet been 
chosen by the Council. 


Firefighters Plan 
Four-Point Drive 


the installation of Bill 
Brown, Engine 2, as President of 
the International Association of 
Firefighters, Alameda Local 689, 
a joint meeting of the executive 
committees of both Local 689 and 
of The Alameda Firemen’s Relief 
|Fund Association was called to 
| formulate a program of activity de- 
| Signed to bring favorable attention 
of the Alameda public to focus 
upon the fire department of Ala- 
meda and the services rendered to 
the community by the fire depart- 
ment. 

From this joint meeting a pro- 
gressive and hard-hitting four-point 
program evolved. The first point 
suggested 100 per cent membership 
jin both the union and the Relief 
Fund Association. The second point 
suggested the publication of a year 
book. The third point suggested an 
intense effort to create a favorable 
public opinion by education and 
| service. The fourth point suggested 
the inauguration and support of 
athletic and social functions. 

Under the third and fourth points 
the meeting set forth plans for get- 
togethers with the various social 
groups in the city, an auxiliary fire- 
men's night, a series of benefit 
dances for worthy community en- 
for example, boy scouts, 
emergency equipment, etc., organi- 
zation of a firemen’s glee club, and 
softball and basketball teams. 

The above four-point program 
when presented for acceptance to 
the members of the department 
was enthusiastically endorsed by 
the fire chief Thomas M. Lane and 
wholeheartedly accepted by the 
men, 


IT COSTS the armed forces $10,- 
000,000 a year to serve butter in- 
stead of oleomargarine as a table 
spread, an Army Quartermaster 
Corps officials estimated. The 
House of Representatives will vote 
April 26 on a bill removing federal 
taxes which discourage sale and 


use of oleo, especially when it is 
colored, 
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Reapportion Makes] Office Local 29 
It On Ballot With {Has New Officers 


Big Signers’ List 
State Federation Service 

The initiative petition for the re- 
apportionment of the State Senate 
has qualified, with thousands of 
signatures to spare. It is estimated 
that there will be an excess of 20,000 
signatures over the 204,672 required 
to qualify the petition. 


News of the petition’s qualifica- 
tion was received joyously by the 
Citizens’ Committee and all other 
proponents of the measure through- 
out the state. 

C. J. Haggerty, Secretary of the 
State Federation of Labor, stated 
that the mere qualification of the 
petition is only the beginning in the 
fight that labor is waging in sup- 
port of the Citizens’ Committee for 
Equal Representation in the Cali- 
fornia State Senate, and that from 
now on it will be necessary for the 
members of the labor unions to 
intensify their efforts to make this 
campaign a success. 
REACTIONARIES OPPOSE 

The Chamber of Commerce, the 
Associated Farmers, the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, have all unleashed 
4& well organized and systematic 
campaign throughout the state to 
discredit the Senate reapportion- 
ment idea, and labor will have to 
bear the main brunt of counteract- 
ing their efforts. 

Unions which have not sent in 
their contributions to help finance 
this campaign, as voted by the last 
convention of the Federation, are 
requested to do so at once. Con- 
siderable expenditures have already 
been made and the demands of the 
campaign will require substantial 
outlays of more money, which can 
be met only as the unions respond. 
“THE SENATOR” . 

A second edition of the “Senator,” 
published by the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for Equal Representation, is 
scheduled to appear shortly, with 
important and interesting material 
which will stress with greater force 
the need of reapportionment. 

This publication has met with en- 
thusiastic response from hundreds 
of thousands of readers throughout 
the state of California. Any union 
which has not received copies of 
this publication should inform the 
Federation office at once. 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 


After two elections, Office Em- 
ployes Local 29 now has some new 
officers. 

The first election was held Feb- 
ruary 23. But four of the officers 
then elected resigned a little later, 
and so another election was held 
April 14. 

The new officers are: Raymond 
R. Colliver, secretary-treasurer; 
Katherine Pease, recording secre- 
tary; Dorothy Nethercott and Roy 
Phalen, executive board members; 
Naomi Hufstetter, trustee. 

The presidency is taken over until 
the next regular election by Vice- 
President Margaret McGreevy. The 
presidency was resigned by Col- 
liver on his election to the secre- 
tary-treasurership. 


A MOTION TO FORM a local 
chapter of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action was made at a meet- 
ing in Kentucky by Secretary-treas- 
urer Edward Weyler of the State 
AFL, and seconded by William Tay- 
lor, regional director of the CIO. 
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VFW Labor Post in |Walsh-Healey Jobs 
Memorial Day Plans Total $92,816,882 


Union Labor Post, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, will join with Police 
and Fire, Post Office, and Col. John 
Jacob Astor Posts of the V.F.W. in 
observing Memorial Day at the St. 
Marys Cemetery, Sunday, May 30, 
according to Jim Pearson, general 
chairman, 

Ritualistic services will be con- 
ducted by the Jennie L. Hogan 
Tent, Daughters of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War, according to Mrs. 
Stella Pruss, chairman V.F.W. Aux- 
iliary 1917. Mrs. Roma Kline, and 
Lonnie Green are members of a 
tentative committee. 


Ship Officers’ Pay 


AFL Masters, Mates, and Pilots 
have signed an 18-month contract 
with the Pacific American Shipown- 


| 
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U. S. Govt. Release 


Manufacturers and dealers in 
seven Western states were able to 
report “good business with Uncle 
Sam” for the first three months of 
1948. Supplies and materials fur- 
nished to the Federal Government 
under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act by firms in Califor- 
nia, Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
Arizona and Montana were valued 
at $106,469,219—an average of $35,- 
489,740 per month. 

California topped the list of the 
seven states, according to the quar- 
terly report of John R,. Dille, 
regional director of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, U. S. Department of Labor. 

The report, released today by Di- 
rector Dille at his San Francisco 
headquarters, 150 Federal Office 
Building, shows that California ac- 


ers which includes a pay increase! counted for nearly 90 per cent of 
of a little more than 7 percent for 
some 2500 deck officers on 500 Pa- 
cific Coast ships. 
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the Western total. The state’s fig- 
ure for the quarter was $92,816,882, 
according to Director Dille. 
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Anti-Labor Drive Is Analyzed 


(The March issue of The Carpen- 
ter, monthly magazine of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, contained the following ar- 
ticle, headed: “Food for Thought: 
an Open Letter to All Our Read- 
ers.” The article, by Peter E. Ter- 
zick, assistant editor of The Car- 
penter, so impressed the Central 
Labor Council Executive Committee 
that it was referred to The Labor 
Journal for publication.) 


For many months now we have 
been telling you of the need for a 
political awakening on the part of 
organized labor. In the munths 
ahead we probably will be empha- 
sizing this point even more, If this 
constant repetition has not become 
monotonous to you already, there 
is every chance that it may do so 
before November 2nd. However, if 
it does, we ask you to bear with us 
and realize that we like being re- 
petitious even less than you like us 
to be. 


We are not constantly harping on 
this particular subject because we 
feel it amusing or enlightening or 
entertaining, but rather because we 
know only too well how danger- 
ously close we are to losing all 
the social gains labor has made in 
the last fifty years. Not only are 
the hard-won rights of labor in 
jeopardy, but also all the progres- 
sive legislation passed in the last 
half century to preserve our na- 
tural resources and protect us from 
the evils of monopoly control is in 
imminent danger of being wiped 
out. The vested interests are in con- 
trol of Washington and they will 
never be satisfied until they have 
emasculated organizd labor and 
paved the way for their own looting 
of all of our natural resources. 


There are many straws which tell 
us which way the kinds of reaction 
are blowing. The Taft-Hartley Act 
—as bad as it is—is only one of 
them. There are many more bills 
equally vicious, equally contemp- 
tuous of the rights and heritages 
of the common people, kicking 
around Washington awaiting only 
the election of a few more NAM- 
dominated Congressmen for suffi- 
cient support to put them over. 
WAGES AND HOURS 

Certainly enough has been writ- 
ten about the Taft-Hartley Act by 
now so that every worker is famili- 
ar with its vicious provisions. From 
now on workers everywhere will be 
finding out from actual experience 
how harmful it is to collective bar- 
gaining and how deviously it places 
obstacles in the pathway of unions 
which seek to improve the lot of 
their members. 

What few workers realize is that 
the Wages and Hours Act is now 
under attack as heavily as the Wag- 
ner Act was in the days when the 
Taft-Hartley Act was before Con- 
gress. In the last, session of Con- 
gress a House committee spent 
some time considering amendments 
to the Wages and Hours Act. 
Among these amendments was one 
to raise the minimum wage from 
forty to six-four cents per hour 
with the provision that all overtime 
should be based on the sixty-four 
cent rate. In other words, this 
amendment proposes that all over- 
time should be limited to ninety- 
six cents an hour regardless of the 
straight time rate. Other proposals 
would limit the coverage of the 
law and permit the signing of con- 
tracts providing for lower over- 
time rates than those now manda- 
tory under the Act. 

The real intent of the attackers | 
of the Wages and Hours Act is to 
limit overtime or eliminate it al- 
together, This would enable chisel- 
ing employers to work their crews 
whatever hours they wished with- 
out any fear of penalty. It would 
once more be the old story of some 
workers staying on the job fifty to 
seventy hours a week while other 
men walked the streets in idleness. 
Thus, by permitting unlimited over- 
time without penalty to employers, 
the suggested amendments would 
create unemployment where none 
now exists. This in turn would exert 
pressure on wage standards and 
weaken labor’s bargaining power to 
the enhancement of profits. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

While the attack on Social Se- 
curity is not so far advanced as the 
attack on Wages and Hours Act 
seems to be, it is nonetheless, seeth- 
ing under the surface on Capitol 
Hill. There is a well organized and 
well oiled machine seeking to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the Social 
Security Act. Unemployment bene- 
fits and old age benefits cost the 
employers money and anything that 
costs the vested interests money 
they do not like. When they deem 
the time propitious they will move 
swiftly and efficiently to nullify the 
Act. 

The vested interests are too can- 
ny to demand outright repeal of 
either the Wages and Hours Act 
or the Social Security Act. Such a 
course would engender too much 
opposition. Instead they seek to ac- 
complish the same ends by having 
clever amendments passed. All they 
need now to nullify both acts is a 
few more Congressmen willing to 
do their bidding to add to the many 
they already control in Washington. 

However, labor legislation is not 
the only field in which the interests 
of the common people are threat- 
ened. Take the matter of taxes, for 
example. There is a well oiled ma- 
chine in Washington endeavoring 
to shift the bulk of the tax load 
from the rich to the poor. For the 


ee 


fair cost. However, the big cattle 
interests do not like this arrange- 
ment. They want to buy the land 
for a few cents an acre and thereby 
control it permanently. If they suc- 
ceed in their efforts, the next step 
will undoubtedly be for the timber 
interests to buy our national forests 
for a song. 


Tidewater oil lands have also 
caught the eye of the vested inter- 
ests. Under our ocean shores there 
are vast oil resources. To date these 
have belonged to Uncle Sam but 
there is a well financed effort be- 
ing made to get them out of the 
hands of the government into the 
hands of the oil companies. The 
scheme by which this is to be done 
is too long and complicated to dis- 
cuss here, but the end aim is to 
get the oil into the hands of the 
monopolies. 


Another bill kicking around in 
Washington is one to exempt rail- 
roads from provisions of the anti- 
trust law. Anyone over fifty years 
old can remember what a strangle- 
hold the railroads had on the econ- 
omy of the nation around the turn 
of the century. Freight rates con- 
stituted a big part of the cost of 
living in those days; and if some 
people have their way those days 
wil be brought back again, 
LIBERALS FIRED 


There are other ways, too, in 
which reeds of reaction are bending 
in the wind. Recently two high- 
ranking officials in Washington 
were fired; one because he wanted 
the banking system to function on 
8 sound basis and the other because 
he wanted the airlines operated 
safely and strictly for the benefit 
of the general public. Of course 
other reasons were given for the 
discharging of these men but basic- 
ally they were fired because the 
policies they advocated put public 
welfare before profits. 

These are only some of the things 
that are brewing in Washington. 
However, they should give you a 
good indication of the way things 
are going. Is it any surprise, then, 
that we are interested in arousing 
our readers to the dangers in- 
volved? The vested interests can be 
stopped, but they can be stopped 
in only one way—through the bal- 
lot box. And the ballot box can be 
an effective weapon only if the 
common people realize their danger 
and make up their minds to register 
and vote. ee 
REGISTER! VOTE! 


From now until election time we 
will continue to harp on the need 
for a political awakening on the 
part of organized labor. But that 
is about as far as we can go. What 
is done about these growing dan- 
gers to our welfare depends on 
what you as an individual do about 
registering and voting. 

Through the “Brotherhood of 
Carpenters Non-partisan Committee 
for the Repeal and Defeat of Anti- 
Labor Legislation” which was set 
up by the General Executive Board 
at it last meeting, your fellow work- 
ers are organizing to combat the re- 
actionary trend which is threaten- 
ing to wipe out every social gain 
instituted in the last fifty years. 
Your own Local Union or District 
or State Council is an important 
cog in this program and must play 
its part. You can do your bit by 
helping to get your Local Non-par- 
tisan Committee organized and 
functioning. 

In this American system of ours, 
the man standing at the ballot box 
with a vote in his hand is kingpin. 
Political parties, political commit- 
tees, and political action are all 
necessary adjuncts to our demo- 
cratic system, but the man who 
really runs the show is the man 
with the vote in his hand, You are 
that man. You and your fellow 
workers will determine in the final 
analysis whether we knuckle down 
to the vested interests or whether 
we stand up and demand a way of 
life in which all men are free eco- 
nomically as well as politically and 
avenues of self-betterment are open 
to all people and all classes at all 
times. Think it over. 


Anti-Lynch Bill 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — Senate 
passage of an anti-lynching bill is 
expected in the next three or four 
weeks, as a result of a decision of 
the Senate Republicans. In a party 
meeting, they voted to push the 
anti-lynching bill through this ses- 
sion, as soon as the current rush of 
military defense measures is de- 
bated and disposed of. 


This probably means that FEPC 
and anti-poll tax bills will be 
shelved until the 81st Congress con- 
venes in 1949—unless strong pres- 
sure is placed on the GOP leader- 
ship to brave more than one Senate 
filibuster by southern Democrats. 

The anti-lynching bill—which 
would make it a federal offense to 
take part in a lynching, or for law 
officers to allow a lynching to take 
place—is now in the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

On the House side, where there 
can be no filibuster, the bill is now 
awaiting House action, after a fa- 
vorable report by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. 


Unionism Pays Off 


KANSAS CITY, Kan. (LPA) — 
Unionism paid off over 500% in 


poor there is a sugar-coating of a 
fifty-cent-a-week reduction in taxes 
while the same measure usually 
grants the wealthy tax reductions 
up to thousands of dollars a week. 
The vested interests expect the 
sugar-coating to sell the pill to the 
common people. In truth such a 
measure would mulct the ordinary 
‘wage earners in the long run. As 
soon as revenues became inade- 
quate, new taxes would have to be 
devised, and rest assured these new 
taxes would place the bulk of the 
burden on the back of the little 
fellow, if the vested interests can 
control a few more Congressmen, 


NATURAL RESOURCES 

But for all of these things, it is in 
the field of natura] resources that 
the vested interests are working the 
hardest. There is a bill pending to 
sell all of the nation’s grazing lands 
to stockmen for from three to fifty 
cents an acre. Under the existing 
setup grazing lands are under the 
control of the government. Big and 
little stock raisers alike contract 


or grazing rights each year at a 


dividends for navy yard workers, 
President Charles J. MacGowan of 
the Boilermakers-AFL states. Last 
year they paid $36 dues and the un- 
ion won them a $187 wage increase 
—a clear profit of $151 for the year. 
“If any banking house undertook to 
sell stock or securities with such a 
guarantee,” said MacGowan, “every 
person in the US would be waiting 
in line to make that kind of an in- 
vestment.” 


Joe Hill Pickets 


NEW YORK (LPA)—The IWW 
picket line in front of the New Re- 
public was called off when editor 
Michael Straight agreed to give 
space to the Friends of Joe Hill to 
answer the article which they say 
defamed the memory of Joe Hill. 
“As soon as we can organize data 
on the case of Joe Hill,” said the 
IWW committee, “we will prepare 
an article which will show that Hill 
was not an unsocial creature but 
a martyr to the cause of industrial 
unionism,” 


March Employment! 


Fails to Reflect 
Earlier Optimism 


State Govt. Release 

Employment in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Labor Market Area 
dropped by about 1.5% from Febru- 
ary to total 874,200 in March. Manu- 
facturing industries hampered by 
lack of power increased consumer 
resistence to price levels and short- 
ages of basic materials continue to 
reduce their work forces. Consrtuc- 
tion employment remained at the 
February level while increases oc- 
curred in the trade, service and fi- 
nance industrial groups. 

By April employment was expect- 
ed to decline still further although 
the anticipated decrease will not be 
as large as the drop for: the past 
month. Employment gains were 
forecast in food processing, con- 
struction and service industries. 
However the anticipated reduction 
in shipbuildihg, apparel manufac- 
turing and trades will more than 
offset these gains. 


ALAMEDA COUNTY 

Employment in Alameda County 
during March did not reflect the op- 
timism of a few months ago. Based 
upon figures given by establish- 
ments contacted during the month, 
employment has shown a gradual 
but steady decline. Reports from 
182 establishments show March em- 
ployment as 2 per cent below the 
February figure and 4 per cent be- 
low that given for January. 

The sharpest decline. occurred in 
the manufacturing industries with 
current employment 7 per cent be- 
low the January total and 5 per 
cent below the February figure. 
Reduction of labor force in produc- 
tion industries was brought about 
by a combination of causes: un- 
certainty in labor conditions, in 
the political outlook, in the inter- 
national situation, and the actuality 
of the power shortage. A lessening 
of consumer demand for the manu- 
factured product as well as short- 
ages of certain materials were con- 
tinuing factors in the decline. 
POWER SHORTAGE 

The 20 per cent power reduction 
has been a problem to many con- 
cerns, particularly to the foundries. | 
Results have been lay-offs of night | 
shifts, discontinuance of overtime 
work, six hour work days, and 
shorter work weeks, with conse- 
quent reduction of earning power in 
general. 

A considerable number of plants 
are installing Diesel generators of 
their own to supplement available 
electric power in an attempt to 
avoid curtailed production sched- 
ules. 

Future employment in manufac- 
turing is very uncertain. Antici- 


pated gains in nonseasonal food 
processing plants are offset by 
| 


losses in shipbuilding and repair. 
The expected opening of a trans- 
portation .equipment plant which 
would increase employment by 800 
is being postponed until a clearance 
for power can be obtained. 


JOBS FOR WOMAN 

Employment in the canneries dur- 
ing the coming months is entirely 
dependent on crops in the next few 
months, 

The non-manufacturing industries 
show a greater stability with less 
than a one per cent decline in em- 
ployment since January. Antici- 
pated employment in these estab- 
lishments is not expected to in- 
crease by more than one per cent. 

The number of women employed 
in non-production jobs has shown a 
gradual increase over a three 
month period. In the manufacturing 
establishments, each month brings 
a slight decline in the proportion 
of women to the total number em- 
ployed, indicating a tendency to re- 
place women, as they leave the job 
with men. 


New T-H Hearings 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—The no- 
torious Joint Committee on Labor- 
Management Relations headed by 
Sen. Joseph Ball (R., Minn.) an- 
nounced that it will inaugurate a 
series of open hearings on the 
workings of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Jumping the gun was Rep. Fred 
Hartley (R., N.J.) who is pushing 
his new anti-strike law to totally 
disrupt industrial relations. But 
Taft, a presidential candidate, is 
willing to stand pat on his 1947 
statute. 

In announcing that committee 
hearings on the Taft-Hartley law 
will open on May 24, Ball implicitly 
admitted that the act hasn’t worked 
as well as the recent report of his 
committee tried to make the pub- 
lic think. The investigation will con- 
centrate on the NLRB’s administra- 
tive dilemmas, evasions of the Com- 
munist disclaimer section of T-H, 
employer agreement to “bootleg” 
closed shop agreements, union wel- 
fare funds, and the national emer- 
gency sections. 


AFL Teachers 


CLEVELAND (LPA) — A drive 
for the required 200,000 signatures 
on a proposed amendment to the 
state constitution providing for a 
school fund averaging $100 a year 
and a minimum wage of $2400 a 
year for teachers, has been launched 
by locals of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers in Ohio. 

By-passing the state legislature, 
which for years has voted “inade- 
quate and inequitable’ funds for 
the sciools in spite of steadily ris- 
ing tax income, the Cleveland 
Teachers’ Union is sparking the 
petition circulation, 


Miners Give Aid 


GILLESPIE, Ill. (LPA)—Accus- 
tomed to the sudden disasters of ex- 
plosion and cave-ins underground, 
workers in the mining communities 
in this area are now pitching in to 
help the families whose homes have 
been devastated in the recent tor- 
nado which cut a swath through 
this part of Illinois. 

The Progressive Mine Workers 
of America-unaffiliated has sent out 
an appeal to all of its locals urging 
contributions and a voluntary one 
per cent assessment to meet some 
of the fosses suffered by PMWA 
member's, 


SOCIAL SECURITY system may 
be expahded and made more liberal 
in its nefits—or contracted and 
restrict//1 to the point where pay- 
ments }jovide no “security” at all 
that question now facing the 
U. 8. sate—(LPA) 
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AN APPLE FOR THE TEACHE 
Director George Brooks of the Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers- . 


AFL. The guy who’s trying to get-o 
Attwood, international representative of the Paper Workers. The 
apple is in Philadelphia at the second training conference for in- 
structors, a new phase in the union’s steward training program. 
Idea is to train international representatives and local union leaders 
to do the actual teaching in the local unions. (LPA) 


Purchasing Power Drops 25%! 
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R—The teacher is Educational 
m the right side of. him is Robert 


State University Release 


The average man’s weekly wages 
in San Francisco had dropped to 
$58 at the end of 1946 from a war- 
time peak of $65 in the spring of 
1944, and the 1946 average repre- 
sented a drop of 25 per cent in 
purchasing power. 


These are among the conclusions 
of a study of “Wartime and Post- 
war Earnings: San Francisco 1944- 
1946,” by Mary Gorringe Luck, pub- 
lished by the Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics and 
the Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research, University of Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Luck is Research As- 
sociate for the Heller Committee, 
of which Dr. Emily H. Huntington, 
Professor of Economics, is Chair- 
man. 

The decrease in dollar earnings 
was primarily due to a shortened 
workweek after the war ended. 
Most wage earners were being paid 
higher rates per hour, but the 
average increase of 19 per cent in 
hourly rates did not offset the loss 
of overtime pay. Only one man in 
six earned enough more to keep 
even with the increase in the cost 
of living. 


434 INTERVIEWED 


To gather material for this study 
the Heller Committee staff inter- 
viewed 434 men and women who 
were earning a living at manual or 
clerical work in San Francisco in 
the spring of 1944 and also in 1946. 
They included longtime residents of 
the city and workers who were 
attracted by war work and who 
stayed on after the war. Their jobs 
covered a cross-section of San 
Francisco’s industries and ranged 
from janitors to skilled craftsmen. 

During the war one man in ten 


of the workers studied was earning | 


$100 a week or more, usually be- 
cause of long hours at premium 
overtime rates. In the shipyards 
one-third of the men were working 
60 hours a week or longer. 


By the end of 1946 a 40-hour week | 


was general and only one man in 
50 was earning as much as $100 a 
week. Half the men earned between 
$45 and $69 a week during the last 
quarter of 1946 and one man in 
ten earned only $30 a week or less. 

The women in this study fared 
better than the men in the post- 
war labor market. Their average 
earnings rose from $39 a week to 
$42 and their purchasing power 
dropped only 7 per cent. Most of 
the women were clerical workers 
whose rate of pay had been frozen 
at a relatively low level during the 
war. 

The postwar demand for clerical 
workers was reflected in an in- 
crease of nearly 30 per cent in their 
average pay rate. By the end of 
1946 40 per cent of the women in 
clerical jobs were being paid et the 
rate of $50 a week or more. No 
woman at manual work earned as 
much as $50 a week, and the usual 
wage was between $30 and $40. 


NEGROES, CHINESE SUFFER 


The wage earners who suffered 
most from postwar readjustments 


eS 


GAETA’S 


were the former shipyard workers 
and Negroes and Chinese. The 
average shipyard worker 
the war was earning 35 per cent 
less'in his peacetime job at the end 
of 1946. 

In 1944 Negroes were earning big 
money at war work, but in 1946 
they were suffering widespread un- 
employment, finding principally 
low-skilled jobs, and consequently 
earning much less. Average week- 
ly earnings of Negro men dropped 
from $75 a week in 1944 to between 
$35 and $40 a week in 1946. 

Not many of the Chinese workers 
studied had earned big war wages. 
By the end of 1946 they were 
mostly back in restaurants and 
hotels making an average of $35 a 
week, 

The study found little unemploy- 
ment in the postwar year, except 
among former shipyard workers 
and Negroes. For the group as a 
whole, only 10 to 12 per cent of the 
men and a.smaller proportion of 
the women were unemployed at 
any time in either the first or the 
last quarter of 1946. 


The study showed little labor 
turnover, except among former 
shipyard workers. Seventy per cent 
of the other men and women were 
still working for the same em- 
ployer at the end of 1946, 


Reds Draft Germans 


BERLIN (LPA)—German pris- 
oners of war, whom the Soviet Un- 
ion claims to have released, are 
being used’as forced labor in Czech 
uranium mines, German Social 
Democratic and American military 
government newspapers charged. 
Soviet and German Communist 
dailies have made no effort to an- 
swer the allegations. 


The PWs, who were supposed to 
have been permitted to return to 
their homes, have been sent to dig 
uranium, for Soviet Atomic energy 
experiments, from the Joachimsthal, 
Czechoslovakia mines. Even before 
the Communist coup in Prague the 
Joachimsthal area was taken over 
by the Russians, and closed to 
Czech as well as western newsmen. 


Farm Machinery 


CHICAGO (LPA)—Two of the 
major farm implement companies 
have refused to bargain with the 
United Farm Equipment and Metal 
Workers-CIO. International MHar- 
vester Co. officials didn’t show up 
for a neotiating session here, and 
later told the union that it wouldn't 
meet until alleged wildcat strikes 
and sitdowns in violation of the 
current contract cease. 


In Peoria, negotiations between 
UFE-CIO and the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. have been recessed since 
mid-March, The company refuses 
to bargain until the union complies 
with the Taft-Hartley requirement 
of non-Communist affidavits from 
UFE officers. 
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Biggest Wage Drive |Labor Extension 


In County Just Now 
Is on the Railways 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — Amer- 
ica’s largest movement for higher 


'|wages and shorter hours was 


launched by sixteen unions on the 
railroads, representing over a mil- 
lion “non-operating” workers—that 
is, all rail employes other than 
those engaged in direct operation 
of trains. 


At the same time, three Brother- 
hoods representing about 200,000 
‘operating’ workers rejected the 
recommendations made by a Presi- 
dential Emergency Fact Finding 
Board for settlement of their de- 
mands for wage increases and new 
working rules, They announced 
also they would fix a strike date if 
the railroads in negotiations don’t 
agree to better terms by April 27. 


In the case of the million “non- 
operating” workers, the. 16 unions 
served notices on the railroads un- 
der terms of the Railway Labor 
Act, calling for a reduction of the 
existing work-week from 48 to 40 
hours, without any cut in present 
48-hour earnings, and in addition, 
a .25c an hour across-the-board 
wage increase. 


The railroad industry is the only 
large industry on which a 48-hour 
week still prevails. Under the prag 
posal of the unions, all time worked 
on Saturdays, hitherto a “straight- 
time” day, would be paid for at 
overtime rates of not less than time 
and a half. Double-time rates are 
demanded for work on Sundays or 
holidays. . 

The 16 unions involved—all but 
one, AFL—are Railway Clerks, 
Railroad Telegraphers, Waymen, 
Railway Carmen, Signalmen, Yard- 
masters, Machinists, Electrical 
Workers, Boilermakers, Sheet 


during |.Metal Workers, Blacksmiths, Fire- 


men and Oilers, Dining Car Em- 
ployes, Marine Engineers, Masters, 
Mates and Pilots, and the Long- 
shoremen. The latter three repre- 
sent workers employed on carfer- 
ries and other marine craft owned 
by the railroads. 

G. E. Leighty, chairman of the 
joint negotiating committee of the 
three unions, declared that the 
shorter work-week is long overdue, 
and that in addition, the 25c raise 
is essential to cover the sharp rise 
in living costs which has occurred 
since the last pay increase in 1947. 

In the case of the three e oper- 
ating” Brotherhoods—the Locomo- 
tive Engineers, Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, and Switch- 
men—the rejection of the Emer- 
gency Board award was voted at a 
two-day conference in Cleveland of 
General chairmen of the unions 
from all major railroads of the 
nation. 


IAM Meets Sept. 13 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—The 60th 
anniversary year of the Internation- 
al Association of Machinists will be 
marked at the grand lodge conven- 
tion of IAM which has been called 
for September 13 in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The first IAM convention was 
in 1889 in Atlanta, Georgia. 


NLRB TRIAL EXAMINER ruled 
that the refusal of a New York 
local of the Wine, Liquor and Dis- 
tillery Workers-AFL, to handle 
Schenley products constitutes a 
secondary boycott. Another local of 
the union had been on strike 
against a Schenley owned distillery 
in Kentucky.—(LPA) 


Here’s why we say 


WOMEN CAN G0 


PLACES IN 


BUSINESS 


2. She was promoted to supervisor after 
a few years. Training new girls was an im- 
portant part of the job...for Pacific Tele- 
phone was growing. She enjoyed vacations 
every year... with pay, of course. And she 
joined in many local telephone activities. 
Found telephone people friendly and sociable 


«on or off the job. 


4. Telepone jobs must 
begood jobs to attract theca- 
pable people needed to furnish 
service. Good pay, steady work 
and an employee benefit plan 
give a strong sense of security. 
Comfortable surroundings, va- 
cations and friendly fellow 
workers help make work pleas- 
ant 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—The fate 
of the bill proposing a labor exten- 
sion service in the Labor Depart- 
ment is now in the hands of a 
House Labor Subcommittee, which 
has completed hearings on the 
measure last Monday. 


Leading off for supporters of the 
measure were its co-sponsors in the 
House, Rep. Warren Madden (D., 
Ind.) and Thor Tollefson (R., 
Wash.). “I venture to say this bill 
will be passed,” the GOP Congress- 
man told his colleagues. Both 
tangled with some of the leading 
anti-labor members of the commit- 
tee, including Rep. Carroll Kearns 
(R., Pa.) and Ralph Gwinn (R., 
N.Y.). ’ 


“The expense involved in operat- 
ing this proposed Labor Extension 
Service would be infinitesimal as 
compared to the billions lost annu- 
ally in strike, work stoppages and 
inexcusable misunderstandings by 
labor and management,” Madden 
asserted, 


ee ee 
Televised Ads 

WASHINGTON (LPA) — The 
Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced that commercial television 
broadcasts are now covered in tis 
survey of advertising. In entering 
the television field to prevent false 
and misleading advertisements, the 
FTC pointed out that there are now 
more than 200,000 television sets in 
use. 


REIMBURSEMENT of more 
than $2,000,000 in taxes to Alameda 
county from land owned by the 
Federal government and for which 
no taxes are paid is sought in a bill 
now before Congress for considera- 
tion, according to Harry Bartell, 
chairman of the Alameda county 
board of supervisors—(Co. Govt. 
Release) 


A BILL to allow organized labor 
a chance to defend itself against in- 
junctions in strike situations is be- 
ing drafted as a result of discussion 
at the 47th annual convention of 
the Florida Federation of Labor.— 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL (LPA) 


THIS 


business. 


1. This is a story of a typical Pacific Tele- 
phone“career girl.” She started as an operator 
back in the thirties...a good job then, even 
better now. Today most new operators just 
out of high school average better than $35 a 
week when they start handling calls and many 
experienced operators earn $50 a week. 


‘Big Ben Davis! 


COVERALLS 


Blue Denim . . 5.45 
White Twill . . 5.95 


These heavy duty coveralls 
are union made and guaran- 
teed not to rip! They’re 
doubly bar tacked have a 
full length ziper and 6 pock- 
ets. Sanforized. 36-46. Short, 
Regular and Long. 


Kahn’s Basement Men’s Wear 


3 


3. She’s a chief operator now supervising 
70 women...her responsibilities and experi. 
ence help determine her salary of $4,500 a 
year. Many “chiefs” earn more. Two-thirds 
of our people are 
management jobs — five are assistant vice- 
presidents. Yes, women can go places in this 


omen—hundreds have 


the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


More than 70,000 people working together to fur- 
nish ever-better telephone service to the West 


us 


* ‘Social Planning With a Bill 
» Of Rights’ as Labor Platform 


By M. H. HEDGES 
LPA Columnist 


WASHINGTON—Columnists are 
already attempting ‘to bury the 
Democratic party. The old vehicle 
of Jefferson and Wilson shows 
signs of rupture. 

Southern Democrats, many of 
them akin to Republicans, are do- 


,ing what they can to break the 


solid South. 


Henry Wallace continues to hack 
at the left section. 


And what about the Republicans? 
They are not one magnificent in- 
strumentality of unity. The truth 
is, in age of confusion, people grow 
by what they feed on, become more 
confused, and wander away into 
minor groups. Labor is a case in 
point, Blocs arise, parties become 
irresponsible, and the basis for 
chaos is laid, 


The famed American two-party 


‘system begins to creak and groan, 


and crumble. 


The fact is—and this principle is 
too often forgotten—you can not be 
an intelligent opportunist, living 
from day to day, without a firm 


'body of clear-cut principles sustain- 


‘old-line Democrats, 


ing you. 


Enumerate the present blocs: 

Roosevelt 
Democrats, young Democrats, 
A. D. A., Taft Republicans, Dewey 
Republicans, MacArthur Republi- 
cansfi Stassen Republicans, Warren 


Republicans, Communists, floating 


_ voters, progressives, and a sprink- 


ling of unplaced disgruntled groups. 
This division and resulting chaos 


‘does not augur well for this coun- 
‘try. It means the well-organized 
{reactionary minority can continue 


to control. 

In the hour of division, labor has 
an opportunity. If labor could 
agree upon a working program 
with every labor group tied in, ex- 


| cept, of course, the commie left, 


labor could wrest control from the 
reactionaries. 

This columnist has talked to 
scores of Jabor leaders on the poli- 
tical situation. Many of them ad- 


‘mit that the reactionary press and 


_Taft-Hartley Act, 


the official propagandists of the 
have succeeded 
at some points in driving a wedge 
between rank and file unionists 
and their official representatives. 


, The power of the reactionary press 


is tremendous. 


What is in the mind of labor 
leaders is a platform that appears 
to be summed up in the five words: 
SOCIAL PLANNING WITH A 
BILL OF RIGHTS, 


Planning is a horror word to re- 
actionaries. Don’t think they do not 
plan. They do constantly. They 
view planning by the community, 
however, with hateful aversion. 
They pretend it is an invention of 
the Kremlin, whereas planning is 
not an ideology at all. It is a 
method—and the only method—by 
which swift changes can be met by 
sense and reason. 

Russia has planning — planning, 
however, which resembles the class 
planning of the reactionaries in 
America. What Russia does not 
have is a bill of rights. America’s 
great tradition of freedom, Russia 
has no knowledge of. . 

Planning, as a tool, can become 
the weapon of a democratic people, 
must become the weapon of a 
democratic people, if chaos is to be 
turned back, democracy saved, and 
reason enthroned. 


Commies Kidded 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—National 
CIO can’t be very upset over the 
attacks that the Communist Daily 
Worker is making on its leaders. 
In fact publicity director Allan 
Swim finds it all ludicrous enough 
to reprint in his feature article in 
the CIO News. 

Philip Murray is a “fascist” in the 
Daily Worker, Swim points out, 
while Jim Carey is a “war-monger” 
and John Brophy an advocate of 
“Japanese thought control.” 


Of course the DW’s big guns are | the Cc 
aimed at President Murray, who| Committee for the Eleven Western | 
has been accused of cuddling up to| states Conference on Training last 


Greek fascists, Spain’s 
Franco and other unsavory charac- 
ters. 


“We're neither surprised nor ex-| closed that there is already a move 


cited by the Workers’ would-be 
character assassination campaign,” 


Swim concludes. “We merely | affair, 


thought that readers who are for- 
tunate enough not to read the 
Worker might like to know what 
it’s been saying.” 
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+ + Cakes: 


Depend On 


Cookies~: - 


SAFEWAY 


The Safeway Store in your own neighborhood <s 
prepared to Save You Money on All Your Food 


Purchases! 


Start Saving at Safeway Today 


HUDSON JEWELERS 


“FRIENDLY CREDIT” 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED WATCHES 
BLUE WHITE DIAMONDS 


BOOST THE LABEL! 


BUY UNION LABEL PRODUCTS ONLY 
When making purchases always ask for the union label. If 
building a home or repairing one see that the men doing the 
plumbing or steamfitting work, painting job, etc., belong to the 
union, Ask to see their Card. Boost the union emblem and help 


yourself. Patronize and demand the following union cards: 


ah 


REQUEST THIS <1 
> 


LABEL 


sciieoPR PRINT 


ST aay Gu 


ON ALL YOUR 
PRINTING 


COUNCIL 
, 


ES 


LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM 


dictator | week in San Francisco, Paul Schar- | 


- 


$1,400,000 by Federal Judge Alan 


T. Goldsborough in Washin 


LEWIS AND MINERS FINED—John L. Lewis was fined $20,000 and the United Mine Workers 


fined 


gton Tuesday on a charge of contempt of 


court. The Judge accepted a Government recommendation for the amount of the fines, but said it had 
been his own inclination to send Lewis to jail. The above picture shows Lewis at one of the hearings in 
connection with the miners’ work stoppage, ignoring the confusion as two small girls try to take his 


picture. 


Scharrenberg Says 
Skills Are Needed 


State Gov't Release 


In a statement to a meeting of 
alifornia Labor-Management 


| 
renberg, Director, State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations dis- 


in the other western states to make 
the Training Conference an annuai | 
Several states are vying for | 
the honor of being host to a 1949 | 


conference. | 

Director Scharrenberg further ad- | 
ded: | 

“Reports from the other states 
echo the need for concerted action 
by labor, management, and govern- | 
ment in meeting the problems of | 
the expanding West. Skilled man- 
power ranks high on the priority 
scale of these problems. | 


“Importation of workers from 
other areas is not a solution be- 
cause of the dire shortage of | 


trained craftsmen everywhere in| 
the nation. The tremendous influx | 
of population to the West during | 
the past several years has enriched 
our potential pool of* skilled work- 
ers, but only through the united 
efforts of labor, management, and 
government can these workers be 
effectively trained as useful crafts- 
men and citizens.” 

An alarming indication of the 
lack of skilled workers in this coun- 
try comes in a report from the East 
Coast where a large garment manu- 
facturer was recently given permis- 
sion by the United States Immigra- 
tion Authorities to import 100 
skilled tailors from Europe. 

According to the report these 
workers are being brought in 
relieve the serious bottlenecks in 
clothing production resulting from 
the shortage of trained labor. 

The real magnitude of the prob- 
lem is illustrated by other reports 
from New York City where clothing 
manufacturers are said to be seek- 
ing permission from the State De- 
partment to bring 3,800 tailors into 
this country from Europe, because 
of the shortage of skilled workers 
here. 


T-H Affects Europe 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — While 
congressional labor haters were 
considering new anti-union meas- 
ures, AFL President William Green 
told a Georgetown University For- 
eign Service School audience last 
week that the Taft-Hartley law is! 
“the greatest barrier” to American 
labor’s victory over Communism, 

‘Labor management relations 
Which are conducted in an atmos- 
phere of deep conflict, suspicion 
and strife, subject to far-reaching 


: ; | 
@| government regulation, are alien to 


the purpose of labor-management 
cooperation toward improving the 
living standard of the people,” 
Green explained. 

The AFL chieftain emphasized 
that “the test of our success and 
perhaps the survival of the demo- 
cratic system itself is our ability 
to maintain harmonious relations 
constructively designed within the 
framework of voluntary choice on | 
the part of workers and manage- | 
ment alike. 


yin wanl 


IT’S FUN 
TO SHOP 


NATIONAL CREST’ 
PHONE YOUR ORDER TO | 
HI GHGATE 4-1017 | 


PER GALLON on Guaranteed CRA 
HIGHEST OCTANE Gasoline 


| sorship.” 


to | 


News Guild’s Head 
Battles Russians 
On Press Freedom 


GENEVA, Switzerland (LPA)— 
Charges that the’ Russian press is 
government-controlled were made 


last week by Harry Martin, presi-| 


dent of the American Newspaper 
Guild-CIO. Martin, who is a dele- 
gate to the UN Conference of Free- 
dom of Information, read ‘to the 
committee on the reception and 
publication of news, the Soviet law 
which places full control over all 
newspapers, periodicals, photo- 
graphs, radio broadcasts, lectures, 
exhibitions and films in the hands 


of the People’s Commissariat of | 


Education. 

In answer to the attack, Soviet 
Representative Jacob Lomakin 
charged the American press with 
attempting to spread ‘“pornogra- 
phic literature and pin-up girls” 
abroad. Earlier in the week, Loma- 
kin had charged that the United 
States press is under “secret cen- 
Martin referred to this 
attack as “irresponsible and erron- 
eous.” 

The ANG head is leading a cam- 
paign to remove Czech Communist 


Prague, He has accused Hronek of 
|participating in the Communsts’ 
purge of Czech journalists. 

| The UN conference adopted over 
| Soviet opposition a Philippine reso- 
lution urging governments to ‘“en- 
courage the freest possible move- 


;ment of foreign correspondents in 


| the performance of their functions.” } 


Meanwhile in New York, the 
Newspaper Guild announced that 
the Russians, who have opposed the 
|CARE program in their satelites 
in Europe, are now apparently 
| fighting the ANG campaign to pro- 
vide food for European journalists. 
It was reported that the German 


news agency, DENA got a slapping | 


around because CARE food par- 
| cels had been shipped to DENA 
employes by the ANG. 

| The Guild’s CARE program, 
|which has been carried on by The 
|Guild Reporter, has sent 300 food 
|parcels to Europe, to be adminis- 


on political considerations, ‘The 
|idea,” said the Reporter, “was to 
provide food for as many hungry 
journalists as possible. 


Poll on T-H 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—First re- 


ganized workers’ attitude towards 


one vote against the act. So far 
5816 have recorded themselves as 
against the reactionary Congress’ 
brain child. Only 588 voted for it 


sition on this infamous law. Here 
is proof,” President William Green 
said last week. 

Conducted through the labor 
press, the balloting is secret. Work- 
ers have clipped their ballots from 


/}union papers and sent them in to 


the staff of the AFL Weekly News 
Survey without any of their union 
officials having the slightest idea 
of how they voted. 

Green revealed that when the 
polling is completed the AFL will 
break the results down by states 
to see if there is any difference in 
sentiment between various parts- af 
the country. 


Child Labor Case 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — Union 
stagehands have every right to re- 
sent the use of school children on 
their jobs, NLRB General Counsel 
Robert Denham ruled. He rejected 
the complaint of a “children’s thea- 
ter” group against Local 22 of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes-AFL which had re- 
fused to let school children take 
over its members’ jobs, 

Last fall the travelling Claire 
Tree Major players staged a chil- 
dren’s performance in the auditori- 
um of George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. Matilda 
Young, who heads the Washington 
group which sponsored the com- 
pany’s appearance, wanted to sub- 
stitute school kids for union stage- 
hands in handling the sets for the 
show, 


tered on the basis of need and not | 


turns from the AFL’s poll on or-| 


the Tafi-Hartley law show a ten to | 4) minority report was ignored. 


(D., | 


The poll completely refutes Sen-| tine Kelley (D., Pa.) in issuing the 


ator Taft’s contention that only 
union leaders opposed the law, 
while the rank and file welcomed | 
it, AFL spokesmen point out. “We 
knew all along that labor union 
members solidly supported our po- 


| 


Job Cut in March 
Reported by State 


State Gov't Release 
Following a meeting held for the 


{interchange of information on the 


current labor market situation in 
the San Francisco Bay Industrial 


| Area, Paul Scharrenberg, State Di- 


rector of Industrial Relations, and 
James G. Bryant, Director of the 
California Department of Employ- 
ment, issued a joint statement. 
Scharrenberg stated that “pri- 
marily because of continued cut- 
backs in shipbuilding and repair, 
manufacturing employment in the 
San Francisco Bay Industrial Area 


decreased to 113,200 production 
| workers in March from 114,900 in 


February. The number of factory 
workers employed in the Area this 
March compares with 119,500 a year 
ago. 

“The prewar relationship between 
the number of production workers 
employed in nondurable goods and 
durable goods industries is being 
restored. Before the war more wage 
earners were engaged in manufac- 
turing soft goods than hard goods. 


| This was reversed during the war 


George Hronek from his job as sec- | 
‘retary general of the International | 
Organization of Journalists and re-| 
|move IOJ headquarters from} 


i 


| 


when factory employment in dur- 
able goods industries greatly ex- 
ceeded that in nondurable goods 
plants. In March of this year, non- 
durable goods and durable goods 
industries employed about the same 
number of production workers.” 


Bryant as Director of the Califor- | 
Employment | 


nia Department of 
heads both the employment service 
and unemployment compensation 
activities of that agency. 

In discussing unemployment com- 
pensation activities, Bryant said 
that “claims for unemployment in- 
surance increased during March. 

“In that month, the number of 
Bay Area workers drawing benefits 
averaged 26,800 per week as com- 


favorably also with that of the cor- 
responding month of last year when 
24,600 workers in this area were 


| drawing benefits.” 


‘Congress Minority 


Denounces T-H Law 


WASHINGTON (LPA)—Although 
you would hardly have known it 
from the nation’s big dailies, the 
four-man minority of the Joint Con- 
gressional committee 
Management Relations issued its 
report. In sharp contrast to the 
extensive coverage given the ma- 
jority report which whitewashed 


| Taft-Hartley, the carefully thought- 


Senators James Murray 
Mont.) and Claude Pepper (D., 
Fla.) joined Representatives John 
Lesinski (D., Mich.) and August- 


document. It answers arguments 
in support of the contention that 
the Taft-Hartley law is helping the 
American worker, and _ bringing 
him into a “healthier” relationship 
with his employer. 

It refutes the Ball-Hartley-Taft 
claim that the 1947 law has reduced 
strikes without adversely affecting 
wage levels. 

The four legislators charge that 
the majority of the joint committee 


used its report “merely as a de- 
vice for justifying the action of 
the Republican-led Congress in 


passing the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act.” 

That Taft-Hartley has stiffened 
employer resistance to unionism 
and slowed up Southern organizing 
drives is indicated by the minority’s 
document. 

It is no hard job for the four 
pro-union men _ to shoot holes 
through the majority's contention 
that Taft-Hartley has prevented 
strikes. Even as the majority study 


was being issued strikes of typo- | 


graphers, meat packers, and coal 
miners were in progress, and in 
each case the unions were heing 
damaged by government action 
called for by Taft-Hartley- 


Irs A TOUGH LIFE—for the 
well-heeled stockbroker these days. 
He has to run the gauntlet of 
pickets to get to the stock Ex- 
change on Wall Street, and then 
when he’s ready for a good stiff 
whiskey and soda, he has to do it 
all over again, now the employes 
at the Harvard Club, members of 
the Hotel & Club Employes-AFL, 
have been locked out and are pick- 
eting. (LPA) 
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New Book on Labor! —Z2"t 2s” [ster Joumsl:Esiday. April 25, 1948S 
Shows Why Unions | Endorsements By 


Tick When They Do 


WASHINGTON (LPA) — Jack 
Barbash’s new book, “Labor Unions 
in Action” (Harper & Bros. $3.50), 


jis one of those very rare union 


books which trade unionists not 
only should read, but will enjoy 
reading. 

You will like it because you will 
see your own union’s habits and 
motivations vividly portrayed in 
chapters dealing with each of the 
major aspects of union activity. 
Sometimes you will note Barbash 
quoting resolutions which you have 
supported—or opposed—as exam- 
ples of what unions are trying to 


do for their members and how they |supervisor in Districts 2, 3, and 


are going about it. 


Unlike most of the “learned” 
books on labor problems that have 
been appearing lately, this is not a 
book on “labor relations.” It is a 
book on the trade union movement 
itself. Barbash has been on the 
staffs of both AFL and CIO unions. 
He knows that there are no sound 
labor management relations except 
those based on the existence within 
an industry of a strong, vigorous 
union. 


WHY UNIONS SUCCEED 


“Labor Unions in Action” is not 
a history of the labor movement. 
All of its data is taken from the 
experience of unions in the period 
1933 to 1947. The book’s sub-title, 
“A Study of the Mainsprings of 
Unionism,” describes the volume’s 
purpose about as well as a single 
phrase can. 

Barbash noted that from 1933 to 
1947 unionism, encouraged by a 
sympathetic federal government, 
mushroomed, spread into industries 
that had been citadels of the “open 
shop.” He set out to find what made 
the workers’ organizations tick, 
and what they did during that pe- 
riod which was terminated by the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley law. 

The chapters on “Union Structure 
and Jurisdiction” and “Union Gov- 
ernment and Administration” will 
be of particular interest to union 
members who are often perplexed 
by the forms and procedures of 
their organization. 

Every active unionist will find 
material of value in the two chap- 
ters on collective bargaining, and 
the strike. Those of you whose un- 
ions don’t yet cover the bulk of 
your industry will want to study 


the chapter “How and Why Unions 
Are Organized.” 
LEADERS EVALUATED ~ 
Barbash’s most provocative chap- 
ters are the ones titled “Union 
Leadership’ and “What Do the 
Unions Want?” In them he dis- 
cusses the personal and industrial 
backgrounds of the people who 
speak for the union movement, 
what makes them put more or less 


|}emphasis on the various aspects of 


union activity, the economic factors 


|which constantly force unions to 


ask for “more” and to seek to in- 
fluence management and govern- 
ment policy on a widening front. 
You may disagree with Barbash’s 
judgment of some of the individuals 
he mentions, you may think that 
some of the union tactics and pro- 
|grams he talks about aren’t the 
right ones, but you'll want to use 
|}the magnifying glass that these 
chapters furnish in judging your 
}own work in your own union. 


| pared with 23,300 for February. The | 
figure for March, 1948 compares un- | 


on Labor- | 


Inserted between these two chap- 
ters is one on Communist activity 
in the labor movement. It is the 
|one chapter that can be called his- 
torical, but you'll find useful its 
chartering of the shifting line of 
|Communist unionists in response to 
|the orders from on high. 
 capesmagshns i POINTS 

In this election year, you'll prob- 
ably be particularly interested in 
| the section on “Unions, Government 
}and Politics.” The reasons why a 
pro-union local, state, and national 
government are so important to the 
functioning of the trade unions 
| themselves, as well as the general 
importance to workers of a libera 
|administration, are explain: 
Barbash finished writing 
/Unions in Action” shortly 
| Taft-Hartley was enacted, 

;}the exact extent of its ha 
the labor movement could 
scribed. But you'll find his 
tions on the subject pretty ac 

All of this material is pack: 
| 224 pages of text. There is 
| cellent bibliography added fo: 
|of you who may want to reg 
| ther on the many topics cove 


WHEN MEN’S CLOTH 
manufacturers get governmen 
;tracts of more than $10,000 
May 8 on, they will have to 
|}minimum wage of 85c an hou 
j}bor Secretary Lewis B. Schw 
bach has ruled, 


“WALLACE FOR PRESID 
| cravats have been ordered by 
party supporters. The catch is 
unlike the anti-Taft-Hartle 
{the dull blue and white j 
Henry A.'s picture do no 

| union label.—(LPA) 
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1 | chief of the Chrysler Department of 


KRIEC | 


East Fourteenth St + 
AT SA4TH AVENUE 


KEllog 2-1313 
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“RES ONE ON YOUR WAY” 


116,000 AFL affiliates voted 5 to 1 
|to throw the council’s full political 


Phone Drive 


DETROIT (LPA)—A drive to 
e bring Michigan’s telephone workers 
in resno into the CIO was opened at a na- 

tional conference of representatives 
Fresno Labor Citizen of Telephone Workers Operating* 
Endorsement of five candidates |Committee affiliates. TWOC Chair- 
in the primary election June 1 was |man Allan S. Haywood pointed out 
announced by the central labor |that telephone workers certainly 
council (in Fresno.) should get a substantial wage in- 
Delegates representing roughly | crease, since “the nine top officers 
of AT&T have had an average in- 
crease in salary since 1941 of $30,000 
per year.” This, he said, contrasts 
with the 30c-an-hour wage increase 
demanded by the American Union 
of Telephone Workers, TWOC af- 
filiate. 


and financial support to the group. 
They are: 

Cecil F. White, officially-endorsed 
Democratic candidate for congress. 

Sam L. Heisinger, veteran Demo- 
cratic assemblyman. 

Henry Berg, J. M. Cadwallader, 
and E. E. Nidever, candidates for 


5, respectively. 

Action by the council reflected 
approval of a recommendation by 
its promotional and legislative com- 
mittee, which for several weeks has 
interviewed candidates for the va- 
rious offices. 

Final recommendation of the 
committee was based on each can- 
didate’s stand on questions con- 
sidered important to organized la- 
bor, ability and integrity, past rec- 
ord—and electibility. 

Prior to formally endorsing the 
group, delegates voted down a move 
to inject the third party issue, vot- 
ing almost unanimously to reject 
consideration of the group’s candi- 
date for congress. Opponents ar- 
gued the third party filings reflect 
attempts to pull votes away from 
known liberals in hope of insuring 
election of reactionary candidates. 

Discussion over endorsement 
brought out the importance of un- 
seating the incumbent congressman, 
Bee W. Gearhart, whose long anti- 
labor record has been capped re- 
cently with moves to cripple social 
security and impose a federal sales 
tax, 

By contrast, White’s position on 
such issues was summed up to the KEYS AND LOCKS 
promotional and legislative commit- | —————_- . 
tee in his written pledge to “serve KEY & LOCK SPECIALISTS 
the majority of the people of this Prompt Service for House Locksmithing 


ditrict and not just the small mi- Call TEmplebar 2-4049 
nority of big interests.” Rixon Floor Hinges, Steel Tapes, Ete. 


Changing and Cleaning Safe Locks 
NLRB Backlog oun Lee 
WASHINGTON (LPA) — The 


BONDED LOCKSMITH 

100 PER CENT UNION SHOP 
NLRB has been breaking records 579 -4th St., Between Clay and Jeffersem 
ever since the Taft-Hartley law 
was passed, but unfortunately for 


Formerly at 1330 Washington Street 
Oakland 12, California J. L. PEDRONI 
organized labor the record is for 
accumulated, undisposed cases. 


wae fining ‘ae bore GOLDEN GATE PRESS 
as revealed there were cases UNION PRINTERS 


pending disposition at various 
points in the board’s machinery. At} Proprietors Aggregate Over 108 
Years’ Continuous Me' 


the end of January, 7237 were on 
In Printing Craft Unions 


hand. 

February saw 4528 petitions filed 5700 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
with the board, 51% more than in Phone OL YMPIC 2-1160 
January, which it self was a record 
month. Over 93% of these new 
cases called for board-conducted 
elections—3564 union shop polls, 
629 petitions for collective bargain- 
ing agent ballots, and 34 requests 
for decertification elections. 

Of 301 charges of unfair labor 
practices, 232 were brought against 
employers, 69 against. 


Slave Labor 


WASHINGTON (LPA) CIO 
President Philip Murray has en- 
dorsed a Workers Defense League 
resolution calling for a commission 
to combat slave labor throughout 
the world. The resolution states 
that WDL will join with labor or- 
ganizations already in the field to 
form a group that will expose and 
combat slave and forced labor in 
the Soviet, Africa, Asia, South 
America, and wherever peonage has 
survived in our own United States. 


Chrysler 


DETROIT (LPA)—Third round 
negotiations started with the Crys- 
ler Corp. as Norman Matthews, 


Complete 


Food 
Markets 


J. H. MACPHERSON & STAFF 


(formerly F. W. LAUFER, Ine.) 
Optometrists - Opticians © 


1438 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
Phone Highgate 4-4010 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


FLORISTS 


| Member of Gardeners, Florists and 
Nurserymen’s Union No. 1206 


FLORAL DESIGNS 


McDONNELL BROS. 


FLORISTS 


5128 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
At Claremont Avenue 
Phone OL YMPIC 2-5314 


“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS” 
TONY ROSSI 
FLORIST : : FUNERAL DESIGNS 
Member of Floral Telegraph Delivery 
EAST 14TH STREET - AT 35TH AVENUE 
Phone KEllog 4-2404 
the United Auto Workers-CIO filed 
strike notices covering 63,000 pro- 
luction workers. The union is de- 


nanding a wage raise equivalent to 
}5c-an-hour. 


OAKLAND FLORAL DEPOT 


Member of Gardeners, Florists 
and Nurserymen’s Local No, 1206 


928 WASHINGTON STREET 
OAKLAND 
Phone TEmplebar 2-0262 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 
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BAIL BONDs 


JOHN FILIPELLI 


FURNISHED DAY AND NIGHT 
520 FIFTEENTH STREET 
Opposite City Hall - Oakland, Calif, 
Phone: TWinoaks 38-3300 


BAKERY 
ranean 
BIRTHDAY, WEDDING AND 
PARTY CAKES TO ORDER 
NELDAM’S DANISH BAKERY 
“Personal Catering Service’ 
Phones Pledmont 5-1967-68 
3421 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 


Linen Supply 


100 Per Cent Union 
730 29TH STREET 
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A. P. CALOU, Mer. 
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“Built by Personal 


Service” 


MAIN OFFICE 


FRUITVALE AVE. AT EAST 
SIXTEENTH STREET 
Telephone KEllog 3-4114 


ELMHURST CHAPEL 


EAST FOURTEENTH ST. AT 
EIGHTY-NINTH AVE. 
Telephone TRinidad 2-4343 


LAUNDRIES 


__ 


OAKLAND OVERALL LAUNDRY 


(Incorporated) 
MENDING AND BUTTONS REPLACED 


Every Garment Carefully Inspected 
3423 HARLAN ST. OAKLAND 


Telephone Piedmont 5-0773 
E. E. COSTELLO, Manager 


SALES SERVICE SUPPLIES 


Peck’s Office Appliance Co. 
5675 COLLEGE AVENUE 
HUmboldt 3-6806 
DUPLICATORS, TYPEWRITERS, 

Now Pee, MACHINES 
ew Portable Typewriters 
On Sale Now 


| A 
CHAPEL of the 
OAKS 


3007 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
TEmplebar 2-8100 


Frank J. Youell 
DIRECTOR 


Member of Painters’ Local 127 
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_LOUIS BURGESS - 


PRESENT POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 
SHOULD TEACH US SOME THINGS 


Whatever else a great political campaign is, it is certainly 
educational for those who participate in it. We of organized 
labor are now deep enough into this 1948 campaign to be learn- 
ing a good deal the very hard way. 

Of course, there will be disagreement on just what it is we 
are learning, even as there is disagreement on what ought to 
be done next. But perhaps a little guessing at what it is we are 
learning may not be out of place here, as it may stimulate read- 
ers to do a little guessing for themselves. 

So here are a few suggestions, put down in random order, as 
to what it is that we may be learning: 

1—The Communists continue to be faster on their feet and 
quicker on the draw than most of us non-Communists are. This 
has been demonstrated in both Congressional and Assembly 
Districts. Our people, even when they mouth denunciation of 
the Communists to an almost rabid degree, nevertheless have 


‘distinctly shown a tendency to wake up very slowly, if at all, 


to the fast behind-the-scenes maneuvering of the highly dis- 
ciplined closely integrated Communist group. 

2—Many of our officials of local unions are nervous about 
approaching their membership on political subjects, and especi- 
ally about proposals to put up money for campaigns. Such offi- 


‘cials have not seriously taken hold of the idea that politics is 


just as important, if not more important, than economics in the 
life of a union. 

3—When a union does get interested in politics, and is will- 
ing to contribute money to a political campaign. it is prone to 
earmark its contribution, and to insist that the money be spent 
to forward some particular cause, or to elect some particular 
candidate. This simply means that so far the concept of a unified 
political drive covering all types of pro-labor measures, and 
covering all candidates endorsed by the AFL even in one small 
area, such as the East Bay, has not yet taken full possession of 
us. 
4—We move slowly. Evidently we should start on a cam- 
paign much earlier than we do, for every decision is reached 
only after much debate, some personal and group squabbling, 
and delays caused by the emergencies arising in the regular 
economic and administrative work of our unions. 

5—We are short on research facilities. We don't have people 
working steadily, not only during the campaign, but between 
campaigns, at compiling the vital district and precinct data 
needed to run an election drive effectively. 

6— Unions are prone to make political bargains to get them- 
selves out of a specific economic jam. To cite a national instance, 
it seems to be generally assumed that John L. Lewis made a deal 
with House Speaker Martin and Senator Bridges both Repub- 
licans, in an effort to get out of a Federal Court jam connected 
with the coal work stoppage. But John L. isn’t the only one, and 
these deals aren't always on a national scale! 

7—We do such inadequate political educational work among 
cur membership throughout the year that when a campaign 
does come up, we find that either many of our members are 
completely indifferent, or have already ridden off on seven wild 
horses after the latest crackpot who has showed up. 

Obviously, we wouldn't be listing these things if we didn’t 
feel that organized labor is waking up to the need for political 
activity, and therefore can afford to be self-critical. 

Also, despite all defects and all lags, we're confident that 
we're going to make a real showing in this campaign now on. 


LABOR AND BOARD OF REGENTS 


Governor Warren in naming Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
a regent of the University of California of course did some- 
thing which in itself is hard to criticize. Admiral Nimitz is a 
man of distinction whom we all admire. Moreover, it seems 
that from 1926 to 1929 he was professor of naval science and 
tactics in the university of which he now becomes a regent. This 
makes the appointment all the more appropriate. 

Nevertheless, the Board of Regents is overloaded with indi- 
viduals who can scarcely be expected to understand the prob- 
lems of organized labor. A. P. Giannini knows a great deal 
about banking and C. C. Teague knows a great deal about large 
scale farming and about the methods by which, with the help 
of the University of California College of Agriculture, the Asso- 
ciated Farmers were organized. But do Messrs. Teague and 
Giannini represent either scholarship or the interests of the or- 
dinary run of humanity to a great extent? Yet there they are, 
on the Board of Regents, with many men of their own back- 
ground and corporate connections alongside them. 

As for President Sproul, we have recently called attention to 
the role of Republican leader he is carving out for himself. He 
is to go to the Republican convention this year, to sit with 
representatives of the party which is so proud of putting the 
Taft-Hartley Law across despite the veto of President Truman. 
After he has attended that gathering of Big Business brass, he 
will doubtless come back home to be applauded by the oligarchs 
sitting on the Board of Regents. 

The State University now has an Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Dr. Clark Kerr, who ably heads its work on the Berkeley 
campus, is assisted in it by an advisory committee which in- 
cludes representatives of both organized business and organized 
labor. That is as it should be. But the Board of Regents should 
also include representatives of organized labor. Labor people's 
children go to the university, are vitally concerned as future 
citizens with the policy of the State’s great publicly supported 
educational institution. 

Governor Warren and President Sproul, those two eminent 
Republicans, undoubtedly confer together on appointments to 
the Board of Regents. The next time they get together on this, 
we suggest that they consider carefully just how much they 
wish the makeup of the Board of Regents to indicate that they 
are planning definitely to make the University of California 
notorious as a GOP-Associated Farmers machine. 

Organized labor, in the meanwhile, should remember that the 
best of all ways to remedy this situation is to work hard for the 
State Senate reapportionment initiative measure which has now 
qualified for a place on the November ballot. 
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PAUL G. HOFFMAN, whose full 
title is Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator in charge of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, was asked 
by a reporter whether he had been 
correctly described as “Republican | 
and liberal.” 

“Republican and _ responsible,” 
was the phrase Hoffman said he 
preferred. The effort to be respon- 
sible took a man sometimes on one 
side and sometimes on the other of 
“liberalism,” he said. 


That phrase, “Republican and re- 
sponsible,” is a very good one. Many 
of us in organized labor would do 
well to learn to say, and to mean 
it when we say it, that we are “Pro- 
labor and responsible.” 

No matter what political party 
& man may belong to, or what eco- 
nomic or social group, if he acts in 
a blind thoughtless, reckless way, 
he is of little good to his associates 
or to his veer a or the world. 

* 


RUSSIAN LIES—AND 


TRUTHS~ABOUT US 


Representative John Davis Lodge, 
Republican, of Connecticut, says 
that there should be a “drastic re- 
orientation” of the Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts to European coun- 
tries to ‘t‘ell them the truth about 
Russia.” He added: 

“While Russia fs telling lies about 
us we should tell the truth about 
Russia .. People must be told the 
truth. We must fight the gospel of 
nihilism by a fervent renewal of 
our faith.” 


To say in one breath that “people 
must be told the truth,” and that 
“we must fight the gospel of nihil- 
ism” is to bring to mind Macaulay’s 
remark that “the object of oratory 

. » is not truth, but persuasion.” 

We suspect that what Lodge 
wants is what many of us are weak 
enough to want much of the time— 
a picture of what Russia is, or of 
what we have decided she is, which 
will make all Americans hate her 
and all her doings. 

But if it is the full truth we seek 
and that we wish to tell, we must 
first realize that “while Russia is 
telling lies about us,” she is also 
telling some painful truths about 
us. Also, if we are to “fight the 
gospel of nihilism by a fervent re- 
newal of our faith,” we cannot 
make mere blind hate of what we 
think Russia represents the basis 
of such a fervent renewal. 

George N. Schuster, commenting 
in the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature on Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen’s book, “Communism and the 
Conscience of the West,” says: 

“Monsignor Sheen urges his read- 
ers to hate Communism and love 
those who profess it. That is a 
pretty difficult assignment, and I 
have a feeling that relatively few 
of us will succeed ... Yet one must 
hope that the emphasis on charity, 
heart of the Christian mystery, 
which is the central and impressive 
concern of Monsignor Sheen’s book, 
will prove stronger in the world of 
the West than either loathing or 
vindictiveness. This charity will not 
sap our courage. It will give us 
something worth being courageous 
for.” 
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BILL GREEN ON THIS 
I-LIKE-IKE CRUSADE 


AFL President Green expressed 
the feelings of many of us when 
he said that he found it “difficult 
to understand” why some CIO of- 
ficials are so enthusiastic about 
General Eisenhower as a possible 
Presidential candidate. Said Presi- 
dent Green: 

“Labor doesn't know General 
Eisenhower's labor, economic, or 
social views. We don’t know if he 


jis for or against the Taft-Hartley 


Act. We do know President Truman 
vetoed the Taft-Hartley Act.” 


President Green was too polite 
to our own organization to mention 
the fact that some high AFL offi- 
cials have also joined the chorus for 
General Ike, but he undoubtedly 
had this fact in mind as he spoke. 

The Alsops, in their syndicated 
column which runs in the Oakland 
Tribune, suggest that purely inter- 
nal considerations are back of the 
stand some CFO officials take for 
Ike. These officials, say the Alsops, 
find Truman unpopular with their 
members, and figure the Commu- 
nists make headway with those 
members by denouncing Truman. 
So these officials figure that if they 
abandon Truman and talk about 


Ike, the Wallace influence on the 
CIO rank and file may be cut down. 

As.ifor AFL leaders who boost 
Ike, some of them are greatly in- 
teres in Palestine, and are very 
sore altodt what they consider Mr. 
Truman’s “betrayal” of Palestine. 
Howev'r, some AFL leaders are 
probably influenced by the same 
considerations as, those the Alsops 
attribute to CIO leaders who beat 
the big drums for Ike. 

Then ;there’s State Democratic 
Chairman James Roosevelt. His ac- 
tion at the Jackson Day banquet in 
Los Angeles of mentioning Eisen- 
hower . ice in his speech, and 
Truman fot even once, is of a piece 
with hig well known instability. 
You never know where that par- 


ticular velt is hitched—and 
neither floes he. But making due 
allow: for that, he’s probably 


, too, over the supposed 
ity of Mr. Truman with 
and file Democrats, and 
the same line of maneu- 

uted to some CIO and 


because the Southern 
and the Communists 
ieceeded in making him seem 
lable.” Meanwhile, let’s be 


Trades Council; Frank Rizzo, Gas Appliance and Stove|also brave enough to admit there’s 


on the subject. 


most important 
are not commodities but 
rs,—W. P. Watkins, Brit- 
leader, 


NOT ONLY MUSICIANS HIT, 
BUT MUSIC-SKILL ITSELF 


(Editor’s Note: In The Labor 
Journal of April 9 we published on 
page one a summary of “The Case 
for the Musicians,” an article by 
Milton Diamond, general counsel 
for the American Federation of 
Musicians. This article, appearing 
in the International Musician, de- 
fended the policy of President 
James C. Petrillo of the Musicians. 
Following is an extract from the 
article, showing how advancing 
technology is tending to reduce 
musicians to a mere handful. And 
at another point in the article Dia- 
mond points out that no skill can 
long be expected to survive if only 
a handful practice it. In other 
words, present tendencies, which 
the union is endeavoring to check, 
are in serious danger of killing 
musical skill itself.) 


Cursory observers of the effects 
of technology upon the musicians’ 
profession may momentarily con- 
clude that this situation offers no 
features to distinguish it from other 
apparently similar occurrences. 

However sympathetic they may 
be with the immediate victims of 
technological displacement, they 
may suggest that although technol- 
ogy causes temporary idleness and 
dislocations, forces skilled workers 
into unskilled jobs at lower wages, 
and spells the end of opportunity 
for older workers, the machine, in 
its own good time, opens new areas 
of employment, creates new jobs in 
other fields of endeavor, and even- 
tually gives lasting benefits which 
more than compensate for tempo- 
rary maladjustments. 

They will point out that the per- 
fection of sound movies, phono- 
graph records, radio, and television 
make it obvious that fewer musi- 
cians are needed today; that the 
public is getting more, better and 
cheaper music than it did twenty 
years ago; and that if fifty years 
hence, through the greater develop- 
ment of recording and communica- 
tion devices, only five hundred mu- 
sicians will be needed to give the 
world all the music it wants, that 
will merely be another manifesta- 
tion of technology’s unalterable | 
process. 

They may pose examples of the 
benefits which have followed the 
introduction of the machine. Thus, 
the invention of the automobile 
struck the death knell of the car- 
riage makers’ craft, and future de- 
velopments of aircraft possibly will 
make a curio of the now great in- 
dustry of Detroit and eliminate 
thousands of automobile mechanics 
from the economic scene. Yet, more 
and more persons will be afforded 
faster, cheaper and cleaner trans- 
portation than ever before. 


DEPARTED SKILLS 


Similarly, before the advent of 
he modern picture printing proc- 
esses, skilled artists and wood en- 
gravers—called xylographers—were 
in great demand by periodicals of 
the nineteenth century to depict 
current events for reproduction. 
Only through their skilled efforts 
could the scene of a great battle, 
or the funeral cortege of a deceased 
monarch, or other picturizations of 
news events, be reproduced, 


So specialized was their skill, that 
upon receipt of news, the represen- 
tation of the event could be recon- 
structed through the cooperation 
of several of these artists and the 
image placed upon the printing 
press almost immediately. 

But the development of the came 
era gave new and superior imple- 
ments for the picturization of news 
events. The xylographer's livelihood 
was cut from under him. Presum- 
ably, many men formerly employed 
in this profession were forced into 
other trades less skilled, more oner- 
ous, less remunerative, and, per- 
haps, debasing for men of high in- 
tellectugl and artistic powers. 

Yet, one could feel only passing 
regret for them. The public need 
and desire for news was met in a 
far more dramatic and efficient 
manner than ever before. 

Faced with these historical ex- 
periences, does the Federation at- 
tempt to pervert natural economic 
law in seeking to avoid these con- 
sequences for its membership? 


SOME QUESTIONS 


Should it view with nostalgic re- 
gret the displacement of musicians 
from motion picture theaters, their 
discharge from beach resorts and 
radio stations, ‘and the myriad of 
other, similar instances? 

Shall it resign itself to the cen- 
tralization of musical opportunity 
in a few metropolitan centers where 
a few thousand of its members 
serve to produce the great prepon- 
derance of musical entertainment 
of the entire nation? Is the op- 
portunity to practice the musician's 
profession eventually to become so 


limited as to attract only the prodi- 
gy? 

Is future enjoyment of music to 
be destricted to hearing the inani- 
mate disc or to seeing the shadow 
on the cinema screen? 

Should it be concluded that the 
efforts of the American Federation 
of Musicians to achieve broader 
employment opportunities, however 
explicable on the grounds of self- 
perpetuation, run afoud of accepted 
economic dogma? 

Should it not be said that the ma- 
chine must have its will and the 
objections of a small segment of 
society cannot long be pitted 
against the public weal? 

Will not these displaced musi- 
cians eventually find bread in other 
fields of endeavor? Will they be 
missed? 

“THEY’LL BE MISSED!” 

The Federation maintains that 
they will be missed. If it is right, 
then orthodox economic tenets and 
certain historic experiences have 
dubious applicability to this situa- 
tion. 

The carriage maker can fill no 
part in modern economy because 
the automobile more efficiently 
satisfies the public need for trans- 
portation. 

The wood engraver is not needed 
because we have found a better 
way to print pictures and meet the 
public desire, for pictorial news. 

But who has devised any alterna- 
tive means of performing music ex- 
cept the personal artistry of the 
musician? 

If because of technological dis- 
placement, or if because of the cen- 
tralization of musical opportunity 
in New York, Chicago, and Los An- 
geles, few residents of other sec- 
tions of the country will aspire to 
the practice of professional musici- 
anship, or if because of limited op- 
portunities, only the most proficient 
musicians can secure employment 
in moving picture, recording and 
radio broadcast studios, then ob- 
viously public need and desire for 
music, instead of being better 
served, will be thwarted. 

As it becomes more and more 
apparent that the combination of 
the radio and recording sciences 
are capable of eliminating all but a 
handful of musicians, the profes- 
sion, as in other instances of tech- 
nological displacements, will con- 
tract to the point of vanishing. 


WHAT DOES LIBERTY 
SIGNIFY? 


Tacoma Labor Advocate 

Some writers who know less 
about the labor question than they 
do about the North Pole declare 
that trade unions destroy personal 
liberty and deprive men of the right 
to work. 

There never was a more shame- 
less fraud than this “right to work” 
proposition. The right to work for 
nothing is not a right. It is a wrong. 

What are trade unions organized 
for if not to obtain more personal 
liberty for their members? Can any- 
one seriously imagine that a body 
of men will band together for the 
sake of getting less personal liberty 
than they have? 

What does liberty mean? Is a 
man free who has nothing to say 
about his wages and his hours of 
labor? Is a man free who takes the 
harness and whip as obediently as 
a cart horse? Is a man free whose 
only aim in life is to do what he is 


-tgid.and take what he is offered? 


No man is free who has not 
something to say about the condi- 
tions under which he works. 


ECONOMIC ‘BUST” 


NEW YORK (LPA)—There is 


no general depression on the ho-|shoes which simply do not fit them 
top-notch pro-labor econo-|and are never comfortable. 


rizon, 
mists told the League for Industrial 
Democracy’s annual conference. 
But they warned that America is 
in for severe economic dislocations, 
which will end with a “bust,” unless 
democratic forces push through a 
program of economic controls 
which will master inflation, 
Addressing a discussion meeting 
presided over by Marx Lewis, exec- 
utive vice-president of the Hatters 
Union-AFL, George Soule, an edi- 
tor of the New Republic in its pre- 
Wallace era, said that economists 
like Sir William Beveridge have 
popularized programs for meeting 
depressions democratically but com- 
parable plans to cope with inflation 
have not been “sold” to the people. 


NAMING THE DANCE 


“A dancing master who is intro-|Selective Service objectors. Other 


ducing a new dance in which one 
step is taken forward and two 
backward wants suggestions for 
ming it.” Why not call it Civil- 
igation?—Reno Gazette, 


wa 


2», |Baird of Los Angeles. “As Judge 


COURT TO CONSIDER 
PROBLEMS OF CHILD 
WHEN HOME BREAKS 
UP URGED BY PTA 


By EDITH McCONN 
(Writer for The Labor Journal) 


The prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency is the object of a resolution 
recently adopted by a Parent- 
Teacher association in Southern 
California. This resolution asks that 
default divorces involving children 
be heard before the “Children’s 
Court of Conciliation” before an in- 
terlocutory decree of divorce is 
granted. 

“This action by the PTA organi- 
zations is a mighty step in the right 


direction,” said Judge William S.| The California State Chamber of 


Commerce is exercised over what 
it terms a “new threat to our bal- 
anced legislature.” This threat is 
the coming initiative proposal, now 
fairly certain to appear on the bal- 
lot next November, which would 
modify the present so-called ‘“fed- 
eral plan” of state senate apportion- 


presiding over the Children’s Court 
from 1944-1946, and in the trial of 
thousands of divorces I have viewed 
with dismay the ruthless ravages 
resulting from these divorce-broken 
homes.” 
So speaks a judge, who deals, day 
in, day out, with the seamy side of ment. 
life. He knows, as do all who work Since 1931 state senators in Cali- 
with delinquents, that an unduly/|fornia have been elected on a coun- 
large proportion of them come from |ty plan basis. Out of some scheme 
broken homes. cloaked as “federal,” voters were 
A move to do something for these | induced to approve an arrangement 
innocent victims of divorce is one| providing approximately one sen- 
that will meet with enthusiastic|ator per county, no matter how 
support from all those in authority. | many or how few people live in that 
SMALL-FAMILY DRAWBACKS county. The present 40 state sen- 
‘ ators represent 58 counties. The re- 
Pi gels a oe eit ee coe is that many senators represent 
cerned with their own miseries |™°'® Sevey Snes Hoge And Oae 


when caught in an unhappy mar- TORS RSy So AUas RON) 
riage. They often reason that it} os Angeles County, for example, 
would be better for the home to be| With a population nearing 4,000,000, 
broken in two, than to have the|has one state senator. Mono-Inyo 
children constantly upset by quar- counties, which together comprise 
rels between parents. the 28th senatorial district and 
No self-respecting court would |>°ast a combined total population 
advise two people to continue to | °f 11,400, likewise have one state 
live together if it was obvious that | 5€nator. 
they would never be able to get|ONE MAN 350 VOTES! 
pois ives. hey preg What it. adds up to is that so far 
ten grown-up kids who expect life as state government is concerned 
to be all bubble-gum and taffy on a the ae voter has a voting 
stick. When it turns out to be other- pity Pd poner thas I aa 
wise they often kick up quite a = peter ai 
row. Of course, apologists for the “fed- 
This generation that is just now |°'@! Plan” will point out that Los 
grown-up was largely a small-fam- Angeles County has 32 representa- 
ily generation. All too many of our} tives in the state assembly (the 
young people of today come from | lower house) and that this advan- 
homes of one or two children. Chil-|*#8¢ thereby balances the disad- 
dren of small families are not al-|V@ntage of grossly unequal senate 
ways spoiled, but it happens a lot representatives. But does it? Read 
of the time. Mother and dad have the record of the California senate’s 
always done just all they could for long history of obstruction under 
the one and only, or the precious, the “federal plan” and you'll be 
two or three. forced to conclude that the upper 
These youngsters, who have had legislative house, which must also 
so much done for them, marry other | @PProve all laws, is a pretty insidi- 
youngsters who have been accus-|°US bottleneck. 
tomed to have a lot done for them. Breaking this bottleneck involves 
They still expect a lot to be done|the simple procedure of modifying 
for them. , the ‘federal plan’—a step many 
WHAT COURT CAN DO other states long ago have taken. 


* Next November's initiative meas- 
But is Peter, who has always had : , i i 
things done for bith, going td be ure proposes modification along the 


followi lines: Los ples 
considerate and _ sacrificing for ESTE INOS, 1208 Share Seen, 


Bet h : a would be allotted 10 senators, San 
etty, who expects a great deal? | Prancsico five, Alameda four, and 


pags likely. Nor is Betty going to) san Diego two. These metropolitan 
o as much for Peter as his doting | areas would thus have 21 of the 40 


mother did. The result is two very seats in the senate. They have 
disappointed young folks. Sooner | <jightly more than 61 percent pf the 
or later they are ready to quit. state’s population. The remaiging 20 

By the time they are thinking of | .enators would be chosen frof dis- 


this, a couple of children have ar- 
rived. They may not realize it them- 
selves, but they have assumed a 
great responsibility. 

At this point the Children’s Court 
could step in. With the welfare of 
the children their first considera- 
tion, they would view the case and There are many members of the 
make recommendations. In many|working class who apparently do 
cases, they would without doubt be| not see the wisdom of promoting 
able to talk things over with the |their own interests, if it costs them 
young parents and persuade them /|a little trouble, or involves some 
that it was worth while making|temporary sacrifice. 
another try. 

Many young people are thought- 
less. Few are actually mean. Most 
parents love their children and 
want to do their best for them. If 
they get their lives into a tangle, 
they are entitled to the advice and 
counsel of older and wiser heads. 

Life is difficult and complex these 
days. A happy marriage doesn’t 
often just “happen.” Both parties 
to it must have patience and under- 
standing and a genuine desire to 
“make it work.” Without doubt, a 
court such as this one the PTA /do nothing but criticise it; they be- 
is, advocating could become just | lieve that cooperation among work- 
such a friend to young families. ¢jers is another word for organized 

xk irritation, and, instead of becoming 


Farm Women’s Shoes union members and attempting pa- 


. Ag tiently to assist in improving that 
Might Do in Cities of which they complain, appear to 


Fashions and styles are usually |spend their time in sticking pins 
decided by what city Women like |into the tender, and treading on the 
to wear, but U. S. Department of |toes of all and sundry. 
Agriculture clothing extension spe- A sprinkling of these types are 
cialists are launching a campaign | to be found in most industries, They 
for better shoes for farm women! | are few in number, but indestruct- 

These experts declare that while |jble; they exist to impede progress, 
the manufacturers have designed | and, instead of standing on the side 


practical shoes for the girl scouts, 


In the telegraph industry, a few 
peculiar persons are found among 
the workers, who breathe hostility, 
distrust and dissension. They are 
seldom cordial, and never satisfied. 


Their vision is inverted; they see 
everything upside down; they, 
while Mnowing that no statement 
can possibly include everything, al- 
ways fix upon whatever you omit, 
and invariably ignore whatever you 
assert. They refuse to become mem- 
bers of their craft union, and really 


for various sports, for business 
wear and for house wear, not one 
has yet come up with a heavy-duty 
shoe for the woman who lives on a 
farm and who often has to go out 
in all kinds of weather and do man- 
sized chores. 

Farms don’t have many cement 
sidewalks! Most farm women have 
gardens, many have chickens, some 
have goats, some help milk cows, 
and nearly all of them have to be 
prepared to go out in any kind of 
weather and wade through the mud 
of a barn-yard, 

Extension people say that shoes 
for this kind of work simply aren't 
made for women. Many women are 
forced to wear boys’ or small men’s 


BAKERS, CONFECTIONERS 
Peter Paul, Inc., 1001 81st Ave. 
Saylor’s Chocolates, Inc. 

2420 Encinal Ave., Alameda 


Hoffman Candy Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif, 


DRUG STORES 
Stier Drug Co., 
3407 Lakeshore, Oakland 
LOCKSMITHS 
All locksmiths in the East Bay 
area not displaying the union 


What is wanted, these experts shop card. 
says, are shoes of reasonable price,] PRINTING-NEWSPAPERS 
which are sturdy, have moisture al 
resistant but flexible soles, medium 
heels, durable uppers, and moisture bas» | Goons Printing Co., 
resistant finish, And please! Attrac-| gaturday Evening Post 
tive lines that make the feet look} Qadies’ Home Journal ' 
their best! For women are women!| Country Gentleman 

And there are a lot of city women| STORES 


Berland’s, 1535 Broadway 
Cannon’s Shoe Store, Cor. 11th 
and Washington Sts., Oakland 
Feltman & Curme, 1208 Wash- 
ington St., and 1932 Telegraph 
Ave. . 
Nisley Shoe Store. 
1425 Broadway 
F. W. Woolworth Company, 


in these parts who would go for 
some of those shoes, too! So go to 
it, manufacturers! 


ASKS AMNESTY 


NEW YORK (LPA)—Jacob Po- 
tofsky, president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers-CIO, has 
become a sponsor of the Committee 
for Amnesty, a group which is driv- 
ing for an immediate amnesty to 
restore civil and economic rights to 


Hayward 
Vine Pastry rae o 
2114’ Vine St., Berkeley 
APARTMENT HOUSES 
Graystone Apartments 
26 Lenox Ave, 
RESTAURANTS 
White Log Taverns 
BARBER SHOPS 
The Star Barber Shop, 
1926: ie conager Ave., Berkeley 
Shop, College Ave. - 


labor sponsors include John P. 
Burke, president of the Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers-AFL, 
and H. L. Mitchell, president of the 
National Farm Labor Union-AFL. 
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Ask Taft and MacArthur ! 
By JOHN J. SWATTEM 
Candidates learn that Governor Stassen 
Is very much like our own Mt. Lassen: 

If you think he’s just a dead volcano 
You're likely to suffer a fiery pain, oh! 


PAPER ANSWERS JIBES AT 
SENATE REAPPORTIONM’T 


Los Angeles Daily News 


account for only 12.7 percent of 
California 1940 population, 


CHARGE MISTAKEN! 


Thus the State Chamber of Com- 
merce’s charge that reapportion- 
ment would “disenfranchise” the 
rural counties isn’t borne out by 
analysis. Far from “unbalancing” 
California’s legislature, the pro- 
posed measure, if approved next 
November, actually would restore 
some semblance of democratic bal- 
ance to what has long been a 
plainly unbalanced, undemocratic 
legislative body. 

Somewhere, somehow, moreover, 
there is an assumption in the State 
Chamber’s criticisms that under re- 
apportionment the four urban coun- 
ties would gang up on the rural 
areas and give them a bad time. 
Where this assumption falls flat 
is in its failure to recognize that 
Los Angeles County is both a rural 
and an urban county. Ditto for San 
Diego. As a matter of fact, Los 
Angeles County leads the state In 
the value of farms, farm products 
and average value per acre of agri- 
cultural land. 

Obviously what opponents of re- 
apportionment are trying to do is 
to manufacture.a bit of smog. This 
smog is intended to blank out the 
central point at issue, which is 
whether we shall maintain an un- 
democratic status guo in California 
government or whether we shall 
seek to hammer out fairer, more 
equal, more democratic means of 
both urban and rural representa- 
tion. 


WATCH FOR PROPAGANDA 


Neither house of any state legis- 
lature normally votes by “blocs.” 
Reapportionment would not be like- 


ly, therefore, to intensify urban- 
rural rivalries. 
Reapportionment, as contem- 


plated in the current initiative pe- 
tition, would simply aid in making 
California’s legislature more re- 
sponsive to the electorate, wherever 
that electorate may reside and vote: 
in the numerous counties of the 
north or in the large centers of 
population. 

Between now and next November 
voters are going to hear a lot about 


| this so-called “radical scheme,’ to 
|“ruin” California's leiatatre 


Between now and next NovenWwer 
voters will have to inoculate them- 
selves against this kind of pressure 
and prepare themselves to decide, 
on the bases “hore whether they 
want or need Whore equitable repre- 


tricts of the state which, combined, | sentation in Sacramento, 


THE PARASITES: NON-UONIONISTS 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal 


of unionism which seeks social !m- 
provement by unified insistence on 
the creation of new arrangements, 
where intelligence, exemplified by 
a voluntary participation in efforts 
to secure for workers as a whole 
the basic securities on which civil- 
ized life rests, are always looking 
for weaknesses to expose them to 
the common enemy of trade union- 
ism, 


‘TIMES’ IS RIGHT! 


Labor: Railmen’s Weekly 


LABOR, which has opposed all 
suggestions that Uncle Sam recruit 
a “Foreign Legion,” congratulates 
the New York Times for this edi- 
torial: 


“Senator Lodge proposes imme- 
diate enlistment of 50,000 foreigners 
in the United States Army, 

“Since when are America’s young 
men unwilling to bear arms in de- 
fense of American liberties? Have 
the descendants of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence 
grown so weak that they must hire 
others to defend their lives, their 
fortunes and their honor? 


“It will be a sad day when we 


have to hire men from other lands 
to defend our own.” 


‘T PATRONIZE 


The following persons and firms, after a thorough exam- 
ination into the causes at issue, have been deemed unworthy of 
the patronage of members of organized labor and their friends: 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anvansino & Mortensen Nurse’ 
Co., 14441 Washington ices, 
San Leandro 

Jud Whitehead Heater Co., 

4111 Broadway, Oakland 
West MacArthur and San 
Pablo, Oakland 

1. Magnin Co, 

E.1. DuPont de Nemours, Paint 
Manufacturing Co., South San 
Francisco 

Phil’s Used Car Lot, 3350 San 
Pablo Avenue, Oakland 

West Oakland Sheet Metal Su 
ply Company, 1231 Center §' 

Hotel Meal 
o enlo, 18th e 
Sts., Oakland A Wohene 

Sealy Mattress Co., 

San Pablo Ave. 

Bannum Truck Company 

Gantner & Mattern Co., 
3rd and Berry St., 

want pueactios 
est Coast Macaroni Manufac- 
turing Co., 1250 57th Avenue, 
Oakland 

Blackstone Mfg. Co., N. Y,, 
Tools and Implements 

National Mattress Co, 

920 54th Ave, 

National Nut Compan 
$62 Fourth St 

Goldstone Bros., Overalls 

Portland Hotel, 476 
Oakland a 

Bottled Brands of Wine: 
“Bear Creek,” “Bruin” and 
“Palencia”; bottled brandies: 
“Ceremony” and “Bruin” 


Bear Creek Vine: 
oe ee yard Association, 


t. 


% 


